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ASIA, 


THE 


CRADLE OF 


HUMANITY ”* 


Vice-Prestpenr Narionat Grocraruc 


SOCIETY 


By W | MeGer, 
, -VER have I been so over. 
N Whelmed with the magnitude 
§ ofa task asin beginning this 
attempt to epitomize Asia in an hour. 
Asta is the Continent of continents: a 
giant land towhich Africa is but an ap 
pendoge and all Rorope enhy an exerées 
cence. Larger ox to tnaitiland thar 
both Americas combined, Asia with her 
insular extension southeastward might 
swallow the ¢reat landmass of Africa 
with Enrope in addition. Of the so, 
obo obcsqtare tilesot land on the face 
of the earth, Asia holds fully 15,000,000, 
or three-tenths of nll—indeed, stretch- 
Ing as she does From the equator to the 
very shadow of the pole and within a 
few degrees of half way aromid the 
globe, she is as a world in herself, and 
can be kened to the rest of the planet 
only by means of superlatives: Her 
climate Tanges from the wtmost type 
of torridity to extremezt cold, from 
heaviest equatorial torrents to bleakest 
aridity, from recurrent tropical typhoon 
to poleward calm. Her: features are 
stipedous as her expanse isvast: The 
Himalaya Mountains and the Pamir 


Plateau—the Asian hightander’s.** Roaf 
of the World “'—make pyemies of all 
other elewations on earth. The warld’s 
most extensive plain forms central mid 
northern Asia, and comprises the great- 
cst tundra and vastest forest on the 
planet ; one of the two largest deserts 
of the work! (Gobi, with its extension 
in “Fakia-Mokan) tes: at the eastern 
base of this unparalleled, es thoigh 
out of the world's ten vers ex¢eed- 
ing 2,500 miles in length six arein Asia 
ts agninst two in Aftica and one in 
dither America—and even this reckon- 
ing misses three of the mightiest AT 
the world’s waterways ( Gonges, Brah- 
moputea, aad Indes), rivers raised to 
foremost rank hy tineqialed loftincss of 
basin and swiftness of flaw. Cratingrecl 
by any measure, Asin is Titatic. the 
lutte of all lands tn length att) breadth, 
the queen of continents. 

Great as is physical Asia, hinman Asin 
iS fur greater; for as the home of man 
kind and the cradle of cnltire, she out- 
counts all the rest of earth Ont of 
the world's population of 1, 5a0,o0,0cy, 
Hearly goo,000,000, Or six-tenths of the 
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whole, abide in Asia ; oto! the four or 
five ar more races of met, oll hot one 
(the Amerind) are indigenes of Asia or 
its immedinte tnsularand penitisulurex- 
tensions ; and if Egypt be placed with 
Aratia. (where she belongs in every cnl- 
ttiral aspect), then out of the fifty or 
eighty centories of recorded history run- 
ning from the hazy dawn of amtiquity to 
the clear light of modernity, the oatlier 
half must be credited wholly to Asia. 
Music ant dramawere old in Asia be- 
fore Athens and Rome were planted. 
nnd oriental i of painting i 
sculpture prepared the way tor a_nobler 
aclestaaden” i Greete md Dtaly, ln 
industries, the long, long way from 
hestint tooth and claw to the stome kmfe 
gud thence to the metal tool was first 
trodden by Asian folk and their Egwp- 
tian brethren ; nearly all of the world’s 
domesticate! animals came from Asia, 
where horses and kine, sheep and swine, 
and the dogand fowl were tamed 11 the 
eastern morming of humanity (| nniloult- 
edly through tncounted generations of 
totemism atel beast-worship after the 
manner of all lowly men juand the cat and 
the camel were canght in some part of 
that industrial tide which ebbed and 
flowed over the Red Sea basin for mil- 
lentiums, while the hardy reindeer of 
the arctic and the ponderous elephant 
of the tropites were enslaved ao Inte os 
vet to tetain the characters of their 
wilder kindred: .so, too, the world's 
richest crop-plants, like wheat and rite, 
outs and barley, were created m-Asia by 
ages of experiment to feed! millions, and 
to render all other lands etertial debtors 
to the qneenly continent. ‘The funda- 
mental laws of the world, from mother- 
right to the Decalogue and from biood- 
venge to the Golden Rule, were framed 
in Asian centers aud tested by the ex- 
perience of millions before their germs 
were exported by Cecrops and Romulius 
and sown by Solon os seeds of future 
justice ; and it is to Asin that the stu- 
dent turns for the longest dynasties, the 
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largest mations, the Eases empires in 
history. Most of the well-springs of 
language flowitg westward to unite ™m 
the great Aryan reservoir of world- 
speech mrese ii Asia; several’ Asian 
centers gave letters to the eastern world 
long before Cudititus came to Greece ; 
and despite the teeming output of the 
occidental press of a century, a large 
‘share of the literature af the world is 
still Asian, and leading poets and pre- 
aqists of western lands are flocking back: 
to the oriental storehouse for motives 
just as their contemporaries are bald. 
ing new towns out of the rims (and for 
the spoils) of ancient cities; Of the 
nine work! religions that have spread to 
millions of men—Shinteism, Bralimnan- 
ism, Buddhism, Taotem, Confucianism, 
Judaism, Zoroastrism, Mohanimecism, 
with the sublimation of their finest es- 
sences in Christinnity—all were nur- 
tured in Asia, ond all but one attomerdl 
highest development beyond the Bos- 
phorus; indeed of the modern sciences, 
three—imathematics, astroncmy, chemm- 
istry —originated in the almacabala and 
astrolazy and alchemy of auctent Asia: 
while the metaphysical philosophies of 
even mid-Kuropean shrines are dull and 
fecble besides the ethereal emanations 
of the oriental mind, emanations so sub- 
the vet strode qs to react mm bodily ab 
negation (in the selt-inmmolation of the 
stutter, in the ecstatic selftorture of the 
dervish dance, and in the hypnotic self- 
paralysis of pricstly fakirs) far tran- 
peeneete the saner powers of the western 
world, 





Such i8 liuman Asin. Seen in any 
napect, she is extended, picturesque, 
majestic, full of meaning; viewed i 
her various pliases at once, she is be- 
wildering in wealth of detail, if mot an 
utter chaosof redundant focts, It were 
easier to deal with the human affairs of 
allof the rest of the world together than 
with those of Asmaloue, 

Happily the scientific student is not 
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nhaccustomed to dealing with chaotic 
assemblag indeed, it is his business 
to classify facts by their Telations, to Te- 
dice these to principles, ond this to 
bring order aut of chaos. Now in seek- 
ing to classify so vast an array of facts 
as that presented by hutian Asia, it 
were well to profit by the widest possi 
ble range of experience, by the wisdom 
of the ages aswell as by the methods of 
niodern sciewe : and this is made fairly 
easy and safe by the nearly uniform 
ways m1 which the minds (und the 
tongucs) of men respond to the stine«- 
lusof the unknown—for every language 
has its spontaneous interrogatives aris- 
ing in natural order, whereby child and 
suge clike seek ewer to enlarge their stare 
of knowledge, < 

What (or whe)? Where? How? 
Whence (and whither)? Why? ‘These 
are the normal interrogatives of otir vig- 
orots lneimge: they may be translnted 
into otber tongues so widely as to prove 
that they express spontanenis impilses 
of inquiring minds—indeed, they are 
thonght- mates ta demotistratives of 
vaice or gesture shared by all higher 
atimals; and their order is fairly tni- 
form From prattlingelildimod toald ae, 
and from savagery to enliphtenment. 
Science finds guidance and strength in 
the inreckonerd! experience embodied in 
these nature-questions, yet reciprocates 
in full measure by defining the qivestions 
more clearly and fixing their order on a 
rational basis: and jt is throngh this 
wedlock between common sense and 
‘Mencia science that the chaos of Asinn 
facts may perhaps become wnoiderstand- 
alte. 


THE RACES OF ASIA 


What are the pesples of Asia? ‘Tiine 
was when this inquiry would have been 
met by a list of the races occupying the 
Sreat continent, defined by the stand- 
ards of the fay; and the enumeration 
night hove tanged from twee to a seore 
OF more, according to the definitions of 
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the particular doctor thus opening the 
door to disigreement. Of late less at- 
tention is given ta racial distinctions - 
The European in Asia (whether as ad- 
venturing cyclist or pomp-gitt viceroy) 
ts far less concerned with the racial affin- 
ities of the villagers than with their 
laws of hospitality or exclusion, their 
customs of eating and lodging; Dr. Tal- 


catt Williams touches race questions but 


lightly on his way to the far weightier 
questions of intertribal traffic and inter- 
national commerce ; Mr. Barrett passes 
easily from the practically tnmaterial 
race-bonds af the Far East to the vital 
relations arising in industries, und the 
parent inflvences founded on faith: Pro 
essor Morse Stepiens properly points 
to the racial bases of rank and caste in 
Indian society, but justly insists on the 
dominant importance of the éeonotnic 
factor by which the social lines have 
aintuined for centuries or millen.- 
nim; aod Professor Grosvenor <um- 
matizes Siberian history as a-series wf in- 
dustrial anc polities! stares cach deeper 
and broader than the last, and all ris ne 
successively higher and higher above 
the bonds and barriers af racial affinity. 
These instances are merely straws indi- 
citing the drift of thought; they might 
be multiplied indefinitely: and all pucritit 
toward the growing miass of current 
opinion that there are other factors of 
homunity of in importance transcend- 
lig ethic features and affinities: Vet 
the Continent of continents cannot be 
comprehended in its fulness without 
some note of the indigenous races: and 
With o single ¢xception the racesof Asin 
are practically those of the world. 
Passing over the multitude of minor 
details of fact and opinion, the peaples 
of the world may be ‘wssigned to five 
BToNpS or divisions conveniently termed 
races. These indy be recapitulated as 
(1) the Caucasian or white race. inidip 
cHousin Western Asia, transplanted to all 
parts of Europe, and now replanted in 
every land; (2) the Malayan or brown 
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face, pertaining chiefly. to southern 
Asia; (3) the Mongolian or yellow race, 
of eastern and northern Asia; (4) the 
African or black race; pertaining chiefly 
to cetttral and southern Africa, but tep- 
resetted by the Neprito of southeastern 
Asia, the Blockfcllow of Australia, ete. ; 
and (5) the Amerind or red race, indig- 
enous to the western hemisphere, but 
represented i, hortheastern Asia by 
immigrant Eskime from across Hering 
Strait, Tt is mot to be supposed that 
these groups are so trenchantly defined 
as to permit the confident assignment of 


every people to one or ariother of them: 


rieither isit to be supposed that they in- 
dicate in any adequate way the origin 
and etstribution ef matikind over the 


earth; primarily they stati) merely for: 


a series of types or ideals about which 
peoples may be arranged conveniently, 
with more or less tmncertainty coneern- 


ing those of intermediate characters. 


AL the same time the classification has 


the merit of expressing, albeit vaguely, 
an obscure and unmeasured attribute of 
humanity, which may be designated 
Tice-sense and 





define as that instinet- 
ive sentiment holding unlike peoples 
apart and drawing like peoples inte ever 
closer umity of character and purpose. 
Apparently the time has gone by for 
far-reaching classifigations of mankind 
by <o-cnlled race-characters ; the fact 
that the docters disagree so widely is in 
itself an indication that there is some: 
thing radically wrong with the system : 
yet the race-sense of primitive folk, with 
its feebler vestiges among even the most 
altruistic and philanthropic of manksind, 
is a factor with which the student must 
reckon, a trustworthy pointer toward 
some natural law. 
COLTURE-STAGES OF ASIA 

In view of the overwhelming and ever- 
graveins opinion that there are weightier 
ne 


actors of humanity than racial affinities, 
it behooves the student of human Asia 
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te find some better way of classify 
and describing the vast aml variegate 
population of the great continent. For- 
tunately, such » way Isat hand ; it was 
developed through researches among the 
oborigities of Ameren, nuntely by Powell, 
and forms the basis of what has been 
called) the New Ethnology—a science 
differing from its prototype in that it 
deals. with men as Pian heknen rather 
than animals, defining them by what 
they ve rather than by what they merely 
are, The classification is based on eql- 
ture, using this term in # sense so broad 
as to include all that mankind know, 
all that mankind do. 

Now when the ovnitifarions facts of 
knowing and doing are first assembles! 
and then assorted by similarity, certain 
kinds of knowledge and actions (or of 
activities, if a single term be sed to 
denote both knewmg cand doing) are 
recognized, namely, (1) knowledge anil 
actions pertaining to the arts, or gsthetic 
activities: (2) knowledge ond actions 
pertaining toindustries ; (3) knowledge 
and comluct connected with convention 
or law, and collectively constituting the 
social activities; (4) knowledge antl 
practices jivolved in speech amd writ: 
ing; and. (5) opinions and observances 
connected with faith and philosophy, 
or sophie activities. So, in brief, all that 
nen know nad do(and hence whut in act- 
ive sense they ave ii the visible economy 
af the cosmos) may be sitmmed as per- 
taining respectively to arts, imdustrics, 
laws, languages, and systems of faith 
or opinion. Furthermore, when the 
numberles facts pertaining te ench 
great activity are assorted by similarity, 
they are found to reveal phases which 
ure fairly consistent among the several 
activities of each peaple, yet more of 
leas diverse among different peoples ; 
and by these phases of culture the peo- 
ples of any continent, or of all, may be 
classified more msefully than by racial 
affinities—for the culture-phase 14 the 
real index to what the people think and 
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do, to ther attitude towarel ane another 
bod towird other peoples. These cnl- 
ture-pihases have the additional and im- 
tieasuribly great advantage of indicat- 
Ing stapes of development—bhut of that 


Now the coincilence between culture 


and the activities (or the harmony be- 
tween what met know and what men 
do) 38 so close that the culture-phases 
Inty be outlined m terms of arts, in- 
dustries, ane the other activities, either 
separutely or jointly ; and it is conve- 
nient and customary to define the phases 
in terms of law, or social organization, 
with due reference to the sttendant 
faiths—for it is to be remembered that 
only a fraction of mankind have diasey- 
ered civil from eccclestastical law, stut- 
ute from commandment, justice from 
faith. Defined in this wav, coltitre be: 
gins im that obscure phase shared by 
met and sich aninials as mest nearly 
approach the plane of hitman thought 
and conduct (like the Bandar-log of Kip- 
lity |: and this indefintte condition is 
fallowed by the well-estublished phases 
of (1) savagery, In Which the sole law 
is the social one of muternal blood-kin- 
ship accompanied by w profound ani- 
mism—r. ¢., faith ina vague pantherite 
of beast-woids: (2) barbarism, tn which 
the lows are chiefly soctal, in which :so- 
ciety is base! on real or asatimed con- 
sanriinity traced through the patertiul 
lite, and in which sim, fire, and other 
impressive nathreobjects are person 
fied, either as beasts or on men, and 
tilde te the pantheon; (3) civilization, 
inwhith the lows relate primarily to 
territorial and other proprietary rights; 
While the beliefs are more or less 
completely spiritualized, the civil wnd 
evclesinstical functions more or less 
completely divoreed: and (4) etilight- 
enment, in which the law ts based ott 
the tight of the ineiviclual to life, Hb- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
in which faith works #5 a moral force. 
The first two of these plases represent 
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tribal law, the last two national law; 
and it 78 especialiy noteworthy that 
throughont all tribal culture the law is 
dominated by faith, while in national 


ceulture faith is blent with, or controlled 
by, the: principle: of justice and right 


established by experience, 

Classified by culturephases, human 
Asia loses nothing of her suprenmncy 
among the continents save at a single 
point; three of the great classes are 
Tepresented among her peoples, two of 
them (barbarism and civilization) more 
nhmerously If not mdr typically than 
elsewhere on earth; she lacks only m- 
digenois ehlightenment—that broadest 
phase of culture which all the world 
awaited until tt budded in Switzerland 
and blossomed in America, 


PEOPLES OF ASIA 


Tn the light of this classification the 
first large question as to the peoples 
of Asta is easily answered: They com- 
boomers aseemblage, with more or less 
Intermixture, of all the world’s troces; 
they comprise a few tribes of lowly sav- 
ages still clad in leaves, still fearing and 
worshiping lastly associates, stillcling- 
ing to the beastly diet of raw fruit and 
flesh, still dreading contact with wien 
Tien and broaderculture + they comprise 
also the world's best and largest exam- 
ples of barbaric life, from tts poorest 
squnior to its richest pomy and citcum- 
stance; and they comprise subjects of 
monarchical nations of tearly every 
known type from pettiest principality to 
most resplendent enipire. 

In the light of the same classification 
it would be a-simple task to answer. to- 
gether the second and the third great 
questions as to human Asia—re., Where 
are the moples? How do these peoples 
live, move, atid have being? Hut such 
is the yastitnde of the queenly conti- 
net, the magnitude of her population, 
the muttitade of hertibal and national 
clivisions, that the full answer would jn- 
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evitably reduce itself either to a mass of 
statistics, or tow catalogue of frets sinm- 
marized in every encyclopedia, even in 
scores. of school geograpiiies—the facts 
are literally, in. the phrase of the aue- 
tioneer's bill, “too nnmerons to men- 
tion." Vet facts of object, place, and 
agency too many for statement but form 
o chaos which ‘all screntisis: of recent 
years concur mm reducing—or at lewst 
in seeking to reluce—to the order sig 
gested by the fourth, nature-question, 
Whence? And this inquiry is atiawered 
by a statement of the hots in terms. of 

enesis, growth, evolution, or (to use the 
Prosiies term of all) development. The 
genesis of the primeval Asian is ined 
lost in the haze of prehistoric antiquity, 
if even worse enshrouded in the mists 
af mvyth-burdened tradition; yet the 
sciences of geology and archeology and 
ethnology, on the one hand, and critical 
history interpreted in their ‘light on the 
other hand, combine te imine in sore 
degree the obscure problems of early 
man, So, too, the chains of develop- 
mental succession among the races and 
peoples, tribes and nations, of the great 
continent are regrettably incomplete ; 
miany links are lacking even from the 
longest, while some are too short to give 
good ground for confidence conceming 
their invisible portions; yet all are suf- 
ficiently consistent 1 trend, and so far 
neeurdant in ditection with thaw found 
in other lands and among other peoples, 
us to render them worthy of tracing. 


A RIRTHT LACE OP MANKINT 


Must, of all, of the leading naturalists 
and anthropologists of the day agree 


fairly as to u probable birthplace of 


‘Ffome sapiens, Ernst Hneckel, the fore- 
nest German naturalist: of his getter 
tion, asstimed that the humati species 


originated i in a now submerged regint. 


between India and northern Afrien, 
known a6 Lemirrin., the land of the lemur: 


Brinton, recognizing the vestiges. of 
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mountain life inthe morning of hu- 
manity, looked to the upland zone 
stretching from the Alps to the Himu- 
layas, and especially to the western part 
of this belt, as the home of man pri- 
meval; Keane finds suggestions of four 
birthplaces for sn many widely distinct 
tace-stocks, bit locutes all in the same 
eke of the globe: while other sti- 

ents, impressed by the evidence of bow- 
tst Sivagery that primeval man mst 
have been both arhoreast and ornrian— 
both forest-clw 
atte impressed also hy the ercheeolaacls 
evidences of antiquity in southern Aso, 
have regarded the shores of Inalian 
Ocean with tts affinent bays a5 the re- 
giot. of earliest himan development. 
Within a few years these inferences have 
hean stnikingly corroborated by the dis 
covery’ of the long-mooted ‘* me 
link,” | Pitheatuthropis evectus—upright 
monkey: -man-—in Inte PTrocene deposits 
of Java by Engéne Du Bois, T his chix- 
covery was of prime importance to the 
actéttifie world, and especially to the 
student of Asia, Of VATIONS aecnunts ; 
in the frst place; the bones are more 
nearly intermedinte between those af 
Homo and those of the higher subhu- 
maT anthropeids: than psuy skeleton 
known before; in the second place, the 

geopmiphic position of the fossil serves 

at once to verify previous inferences and 
to locate more clearly than any (or it- 
deed all) other evidence the honte of a 
human prototype; while, in the third 
place. the deposits in which the remains 
were found afford the most trustworthy 
record of the geologic age of a Homo- 
like creature thus far obtained,* 

So the Pitheran(hvopus erectus of Try 
Hois gives the starting point for the 
tracing of hitman development on the 
Continent of continents; the testimony 
of the fossil is supported try other scien- 


*The most accedsille anil satisfactiry ace 

eonnt of this foxed] may be fours in the Smith- 
soared Keport for 1 Bins, Pp. 445-459. pls. Tn, 
we. rf 
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tite evidence already written in entire 
volinmes; and when interpreted in the 
bgat of known human development, it 
is in significant hormony with the 
world's oldest lure and earliest litera 
tire—for it marks the quarter of the 
earth glorified asthe place of creation 
in the traditions of the Far East, ii the 
Sacred] Books of the East, in Hellenic 
mythology, im the more mystical por- 
tions of the Koran, as well iain onrown 
Classic of the Ages, sed in the belief of 
most OFhimanity, The prevailing faith 
of imankind is not, indeed, of a kind 
with the testitueny of rocks anil fossils: 
yet the dusty evidence ix enlivened by 
its harmony with the essence of knaw- 
ledge summed in the eoiuendent. tradi- 
tions of many peoples, 


‘COCRKSE OF HUMAN FROGRESS 


In tracing the obseure trailsief erly 
human development, it were well to 
uveid a notion instinctive to all man- 
kind, fostered by hero-worship and hon- 
orable regard for worthy grandsires, 
kept slive by the tinsssailable doctrines 
of biology, and adopted by every an- 
thropologist at the outset of his career 
tand dropped only by part-of them as 
their studies progress |—i ¢,, the no- 
Hon that the human gewus necessanly 
sprang froma single parentage, neces: 
sarily arose in asingle place, The fact 
that the geneslogie tree of the biologist 
is the antithesis, or reverse, of that of 
the periealogist, receives too Htthe atten- 
tion: the one begins with a known of 
assumed primordial form, and divari- 
cates and diverges forward in time to a 
diverstied progeny: while the other he. 
ge with a certain descendant, and bi- 
treates and expands backward in time 
to o diversifed ancestry. Now the 
dominant fact of anthropalogy—the fact 
attested by every experience and denied 
by no observation—is well illustrated 
by the tree of human genealogy; itis the 
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constant gwwrgece of developmental 
lines, whereby families are united in 
chins, clans blent into tribes; tribes 
jolred im confederacies, racial lines ob- 
literated, cities assimilated int states, ani 
states combined in nations, ‘The great 
fact brought out by the Science of Man 
is that human stocks, whether of blood 
ar belief, ho or industries, are not 
originutme, have mit originated since 
history began, and are steadily ble:nd- 
ing, fonning together into that preat 
magma of humanity already encircling 
the globe and surely pushing into the 
most distant corters of the reniitest 
lands. How many were the original - 
races NO man may sy; Keane estimates 
four primary race-stecks, but this-nnum- 
ber might be multiplied, probably many 
times, without violence to any known 
fact or direct generalization in the en- 
tire domain of the Science of Man, 
The Gordian entanglement. of innate 
notion, biologic doctrine, and wnthro- 
polegic olmervation may tot readily be 
undone; it solices to sound a warning 
against the besetting hypothesis of mo- 
Hovenesis, and Hote the greater proba- 
bility that, just as the inhabitants of 
Tidia ore nota people bint many pec 
ples, so the ancestry of htmuan Asia is 
to be treed wot se much te sian prim: 
eval as to many wen primeval scattered 
in separate colonies wlony her fertile and 
{fruitful i 
logically near, but historically remote, 
period of the Inter Pliccene, 
Beginuing with the Pithecmdinipus 
enlony and a dozen or a score others, anil 
asstming that the habits of the prote- 
type stood midway between those of the 
higher anthropoids and surviving sitv- 
ages, varnons glimpses of the inevitable 
lines of development may be caught. 
At first the colonies were clans or en- 
larged fonmlies, something like those of 
the gorilla, more like those of the Ans- 
tralian Blackfellow and the American 
Red man, cach antagonistic to.all others: 






nl southern shores dinring the geo- 
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in tine some of these grew tito the ons- 
tom of interclan mating, thereby learn- 
tng for the first time in the human world 
the great lesson of experience, that tn 
tintiew there is strength; in this way 
some clans grew into tribes, while others 
were either absorbed or extinguished 
under the hard law of natural selection— 
nnd the vestiges and proof of this stage 
survive today among the leaf-wenring. 
and rat-cuting savages of southeastern 
Asin, savages whose godsare beasts:onid 
whose worship is dehusing fear. In 
this stage the law of organization was 
maternal descest—for at the outset and 
lony after, the mystery af paternity re- 
mained unsolyet. With the growth of 
tribes along the fecund lowlands, some 
were forced into the adjacent uplands, 
uted eventually into the higher mom: 
tains; the relici from tribal presire 
brought poe Surcease of -strife, yet 
demanded harder peacefial Inbor, sharper 
shrewdness in the chase, greater activity 
of body and mind; so that those who 
would purchase peace hought at the cost 
of vigorous exercise, vet were in duc 
time rewarded by the snperior faculty 
born of stressful organic function,  In- 
citlentally those who pushed highest on 
the Titanic:stairway leading to the Root 
of the World lireathed the more deeply 
and of a purer oir; the hepatic activity 
required) to throw off the minsmatic poi- 
sons of the coust diminished, wid the 
fesplratory activity required by longer 
journeying and steeper climbing. m- 
creased im larger measure—and therely 
the excess of plgient in skin and moner 
tissues was cluninated, antl the face of 
the human forbear bleached to brown, 
to vellow, and at last to the tinted white- 
ness of standards which grew as the color 
changed. This was but ote of the wars 
of human beautification, whereby prog- 
nathic jaws were retracted, arms short- 
encod, legs straightened, and the hirsute 
covering cast off and concentrated to the 
feminine crown and masculine halo— 
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but thik most entrancing-of all the Hines 
af hniian progress, tieasuring as it does 
the tise of young affection and the 
growth of human feeling, must he 
passcilover. Meantime strength grew 
with exctoise and self-confidemce with 
strength, until the hill tribesmen and 
the denivens of deserts made conquest 
of their anal Srv seein Slaying 
the fierce and taming the gentle, ancl so 
far made conquest of trees aml rocks as 
to utilize them for tools and whemstls ; 
and as self-confidence grew, fear anil 
worship were withdrawn from visible 
heasts, from tanzible trees and rocks 
and tivers, and were concentrated on the 
remoter mysteries af sum atid storm— 
thongh these were long personified as 
superpotent unimals: Meantime, ton, 
the eae of paternity was solved, and 
the law was.so recoustriotei as te cluster 
about paternal relationstip, ‘This stage 
in the development of the Asion people 
is represented taday by sume of the hill 
tribes of India, some of the temoter folk 
of Thibet, some of the groups about 
Lake Baikal; it is represented also by 
the world’s best-known recorris of peatri- 
archy in olden times, 

The meaningful feature of the growth 
from savage clam to potriatchal tribe 
this outlined is its spontaneity, its 1e- 
cessity : for, with the given" conditions 
of organic structure and budding inteili- 
gence, the way from savagery to bar- 
hurism is certain anid sure as the growth 
of the plant from its seed, as the develop- 
mental the insect from egg te larca, 0s 
the flow of a river formed by highland 
tributaries on its way tothe sea. Herett 
lies the lesson of the special osefuliness 
of the great culture-phases tn the classt- 
fication of mankind; they may be Hk- 


* The anhject-may be parsed tn The Trent: 
of Human Progress,’ decrvan Al nifnpofo- 


eid, os, vol 1, 1899, py. 405-418, and in 
"The Sert election ues Refiart of 


the Wureau of American Ethnology, part 1, 
2898, especially pp. 154-163. rpg-247. 
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ened to the insect stages of ovum, larva, 
pitpa, imago; they muy succeed more 
swiftly or lager longer in coming, but 
tinder natural conditions they wri fol- 
low their established order of growth. 
niless interrupted by the extinction of 
the stock, Noris ite be supposed that 
the stages are hvpothetic or uncertain : 
for their definition rests on the sum af 
observed facts nat only of Asian peoples 
but of those of call the world. 


THE RISE OF NATIONS 


Now the hilb tribes of Asia at first de- 
veloped) faster than those of the shore- 
Innis, nod seat branches or isolated colo 
niesin all directions ; one of the earliest, 
and in all respects the most noteworthy, 
of the human streams trickled westward 
through the passes of the Caucasus and 
ever the annds of Suez, to grow yradlo- 
ally into the world’s greatest peoples ; 
aiether branch apparently crept around 
the western flanks of the Pamir, ond 
then filtered eastwart to form the tribes 
of the Middle Kingdom, to displace the 
citer comers by more ensterly routes, 
ani to grow at last into the world's most 

wulons empire; still other rivulets 
lin lowed northwiurd even unto the shores 
of the Arctic; while some of the strone- 
est streams of blood and culture ebbed 
again toward the Indian lowlands, 
sweeping the most sluggish indigenes 
westwitd to the Dark Contitient (wiere 
they doubtless. foregathered with local 
groups) and eastward into Malacca and 
the great archipelago stretching thence 
to Australian. Vet not all af the indig- 
enes were displaced; enough still re- 
main to form that stratified series: of 

ples and cultures desctibel by Pro 

fesace Morse Stephetis and defined iy 
the world's most striking examples of 
race-sense—tor, in spite of the economic 
faetors, the castes of India find their 
ruts in racial antipathies, 

The story of the growth of intertrital 
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commerce, of the Alexandrian invasion, 
and of the pushing of Asian influence 
into Europe hos already been toid) by 
one of ne;* the story of the weldine of 
Mongolian tribes Into a ation and etw- 
pire, mad of the westerly crusade aimed 

Christianity bot content to stop at 
Buddhism, has been told by nother ; + 
the story at slow confederation among 
the tribes of India, and of more rapid 
nitionnl assimilation taider the influence 
of alien empire, has also been told ;{ 
while the story of the absorption of 
those northern tribes occupying the 
world's greatest wocelland and tundra 
by one of the foremost workd-powers 
is still fresh in mind:€ So these events 
and episodes of Asian developrient, in: 
portant though they be, mav be ae 


Ove©r, 
HUMAN ANTIOUITY IN ASIA 


The developmental outline of hhoman 
Asia would be incomplete without some 
ititimation as to the relative antiquity 
of mankind on the great continent and 
elsewhere. Fortunately the geologic cs- 
timate is made definite for Asia, pnd for 
other lands as well, by the finding of the 
fossil prototype, # ithecanthropus, tp late 
Flidcene deposits ; antl so faras definite 
knowledge goes this fortis the geologic 
and archeologic datim-point for the 

world. ‘The archeologic record ts con- 
sistent with thatof geology, tm so far 
as the tineaimeasires of the two sciences 
ate commensurate: the partly tradi- 
tional history of China Tuns: more than 
fifty centuries into the past, yet begins 


* tir, Taleott Willie eu Weetern Acie - 
printed in tits volume oe The Link Rela- 
tions of Southwestern Asin," 

) Hon, John Rarrett on Fuster Asia: prititel! 
in this volime wider the title “China: Her 
History mth Deevelepenent.*' 

* Prof, H. More Stephens on Southern Asia ; 
oeves tio he printect. 

Atte ‘elwir Ra Grosvenor on Northern 
Asti Le dae parititeel. 
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with accounts of conquest over earlier 
peoples and with great eras* which must 
have pi far earlier still : the sacred 
books af India stumiurize several miil- 
berinitims of history from the davs when 
‘the noble races lad to struggle with 
the low-caste tribes, people of black 
complexion and flatnase, and even w ith 
the Anasikas, demons, and monkers, 
up to motlern centuries —ant even at this 
beginning there were long ents, Tike the 
Kali-yug, implying traditinunl preser- 
vation Of observations for millennitims 
already past; and throughout seuth- 
western Asin and Egypt ruin is super- 
ona! TitTr, onl the later ruins ore 
<0 identified by records of fifty centu- 
ries and tnore of history as to indicate 
an occupation of certainly So bo -1oo, 
and probably 190 to 200, cettturies from 
the beginning tothe present. The his- 
torical record of timman.Asia is long, 
very long; the archeologic record runs 
a long way farther into the past through 
1 SUCCESSION soll Telies and ruins beyord 


reckan their history 






* Chinese chrot 


tee yvtiastios atin ick to the eraof V wi, 


heyirnmtnyy fC. aaq7. Still more 
are their matural tite units + for met ‘only were 


the Chita: astronomers farnitier with the hant- 


lar cl (ox eclipae evele) of 7.g21 lena 
tions ges recite tlie as the Chaldean 
nuros, long before the cycle was recognise in 
the west, but they conjoined this with un 
arbitrary peril at meee pa to form the (Chinese 
Creat Your of $5.1 §lutnationt 3, oF 4.617 yeuts 
(Hibliograpbie générale de ]'Astronomic, a 
J.C, Hoteeatet A. Lancaster, tome premier, 
premitre purile, ee’ [i sorta f. 95; 
tative © hranalogy, Mere 
pa eat vol. vy, bSoa, pp. 337-540). 
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ctinpure in Kurope or Africa, immeas- 
urably bevond the earliest human traces 
of the western world, 

So, it is just to consider Asia the 
cradle of humanity; within her ample 
borders the earliest maces sprang, over 
her shorelands and uplands the curlier 
culture-stages were developed, and from 
her plains and montitains all other lands 
were at least partly peopled. More than 
this’; Asin witnessed withm her own 


boners the nutural growth of nations 


from crude comfederacy ot the beginning 
of barbarism:to brilliant empire. Vea, 
pid stillanare; Asia Winmimned the world 
with its brightest examples of ennob- 
ca faith, from the crode shamanism 
Shintoiam that did pood service in 


their time, through higher and higher 
ges to the Golden Ruleof Confucius im 





the Far Hast, to the Leghtol Aainin the 


great midiand, anil at last ta the segnt 
of the World th far western Pal 


THE WORLIVS DEBT TO ASIA 


(mn the whole, when the Continent of 
continents is fairly viewed in her leng 
antl fullnessof history as it her breact 
and wealth of tand, Asia must be held 
nt once the cradle of humanity, the 


birthplace of nations, the nursery of the 


world's religions: and all right-thinking 
men must hope that the debt of the 
western world to the queenly continent 
will be paid in full measure, and in peace 
and good-will to the men of ancietit hn- 
eage, whether their skins be brown or 
yellow. 


THE LINK RELATIONS OF SOUTH- 


WESTERN 


ASIA* 


By Tarcotr Wiitiams, LL. D. 


. HATEVER. test, therefore, 
a/ we adopt, whether we repard 
: the differences of precipita- 


tion, weather, or plants, whether we 
trite the distribution of species or the 
widerings of the humat: nice—only 
degree less unconsciously lowing in the 
channels immde by the invisihle walls 
of tempernture. min, elevation, and 
their joint prodnet in the vegetable and 
aninuil workd—we reach at last in man 
the same distribution of life more highly 
organized in urban conditionson the erst 
and weet with a narrow linked region 
connecting them, between vast northern 
and southern spaces, In these the rigor 
or the vigor of climate and the perpetual 
‘ ictal continental areas develop sin- 
gle, dominant, destructive, or exclusive 
types, as the ocean spaces the shurk, 
once aheent from seas like the Meciter- 
Tantan. The effect of this on warfare in 
northern Asin is perhaps best illustrated 
by the differing arrow release to which 
that olsservatt ond inpentows ethivalo- 
gist, Prof. E, S. Morse, long singe drew 
attention, As we pass from the simple 
primary thaomh ond forefinger release 
Of the savage to the three-finger release 
of the Mediterranean races und on te 
the thumb ring of the Mongolian arrow 
release, we are passing through a suc 
cessive development in missile weapoms, 
of which the last represents the strong- 
est and shortest how and the weightier 
missile—the highest development which 
this weapon has reached on horseback, 
Joined to the habit of concerted action 
and the capacity for wide tile which 
the plains races always develop, whether 
they he the Arab of the Southern plains, 


the ‘Turk or ‘Tatar of the Northern 
plains, or eveti the Teuton of that brief 
annlowgiue of the Riverine plaits of Asia, 
which les pust north of the mountain 
masses OF Hurope, there exists, both in 
wattare and in predatory orgunization, 
in overmastering advantage in the races 
to the north and the maces to the south, 

Tf we ask why these riders have tiot 
ndden down the world about and broken 
this link between the development of 
the ‘East ond the West, itis because the 
bridge-ts protected by the dike created 
by the elevations extending from the 
center wplifts of Asim and Hurope, as 
Professor Suess has shown perhaps more 
clearly than any other plivsiographer. 
When the mountain ranges are reduced 
as they ure in his diagrammiatic map to 
elementary conditions, itis at onte ap. 
parent that a continous chain runs from 
the Pamir Dagh to theend. There the 
curving Carpathian line foses itself in 
the Noric Alps at the potat where thre 
Danube breaks through and the Celtic 
huts of Vindobona have been replaced by 
the roofs and towers of Vienna. To 
the south this linked region is differ- 
citly separated, The Pusht-i-Ruh and 
its continuing ranges, which for five 
mhillentin have separated Seniitic and 
Iranic realms, lie to the north of the 
Euphrates River Valley, aml nearly join 
the Armenian Taurus; which closes off 
Aga Minor, As a result, while the 
Arabiah Patest broke into this linked 
region im the foorth millennium before 
Christ, the Tirkish Bey had not made 
lis appearance south of the northern 
more thefiner dike until the chose of the 
first millennium of our ares, unless tn- 


*Conchiled from the Joly number. 
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deed the Hittites were the early precur- 
soteat the Turks. These stieecessive in- 
visions of this region found there the ear- 
liest development of civilization, This, 
inits tum, was probably due to the early 
‘existence of the same trade which has 
through all modern history been the 
foundation of commercial prosperity and 

ft is not improbable that when all is 
known it will be found that the reason 
why the Nile and Euphrates early igure 
with settled institutions is because in 
these river valleys the slight advantage 
given by the opportunity ta offer protec- 
tion and wain tribute from the trade be- 
tween the East ond the Weat along this 
connecting tegidn enabled mailer and city 
to secure their primitive advance over 
other river valleys not less well sttunted 
in clitiette and prodtict, but lacking the 
fertiliding fruits of this stream of trade. 
The sacred caravan which now leaves 
Cairo and piases along the Sinuitic Pe- 
tiinstila meets the Haj from Lame|scos 
inthe north and defiles southward along 
the earliest of these trade trails, which 
oes through Mecca and ends i Yemen 
at Adlen, The reason why the ancient 
sanctuary of the Canba stands ut Mecca 
is because the city is threaded on this 
route, The development of Talam itself 
accompanied a period when the close 
of the Red Sea route and the interup- 
tion of trafic across Persia forced traders 
through Arabia and Jed to the attempt 
of Justinian to secre new trade con- 
nections with China north of the Black 
Sea by way of the chain of Nestorian 
nitasion stations, 

When from any cate the sea routes. 
are tuterrupted the land of Arabia flour- 
ishes. atid Arabian expunsion cones, 
But the more ordinary trade routes are 
those which pass by the Red Sea or by 
the Persian Gulf by diverging caravan 
routes northwardly to Trebizond ; next 
due east to Antioch ; and third, more 
ancient, by Habylon, Tacdmoar, Damas- 
evs: to the Phoenicim erties: 
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Along one of the other of these rottes, 
like beacon. a string for three millennia 
before Christ, sipped the seats of tule 
aver this tract from the clays of Lugeal- 
Zope, always following more or less 
closely the shift of trade, always main- 
taining relations dite to their indepenuient 
commercial share mm the Mediterranean 
trade, first with Sidon and, then with 
Tyre. 

‘The relation of these routes to the 
Mediterranean becumes instantly ap- 
parent in the admirable study of the 
physiographic conditions of this historic 
cea, which I owe to Dr, Daniel C. Gil- 
man. These routes both finally reached 
the Mediterranean at different points 
ilong that preat fissure first suggested 
by Professor Suess, and more lately dis- 
cussed] by Mr, Gregory it his loci, 
Hluminnting, and iistructive work. 
Wihot might be called the germinal 
paint of our civilization isthe place at 
which this creat rift, the largest on the 
earth's surface, meets the great fold, 
also the laryest of tts character, which 
constitutes the hackbone of the Kurasmn 
mass. The link region owes most of 
its relations ta the cirermstance that it 
falls in the angle between the junetion 
of these two great physiographic phe- 
nomena, The north-and-south uplift 
attending this rift, which began far 
auth of Loke Tanganyika and ends tn 
Lebanon (the fsh of their streams te- 
taining traces of their earher connec- 
tion) creates the eastern end of the 
Mediterranenn, just as the Mediterra- 
nein, as a whole, isa depression on the 
southern side of the great Alpine fold 
Along this great mft savere developed, 
first Judaism, then Christianity, and 
last Moehanrnedism, three world relig- 
ions; of which the last two today alone 
survive among all earth's faiths with 
the capacity for corversion still exist- 
ent, ‘Tothe north of the end of this riit 
lies Asia Minor, itself physiographically 
apart of the great Asian plain, open- 
ing toward it like a funnel between the 
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mountain ringes ulready nited, the 
northern dike, and the lower barrier of 
the Tauris. Into thi< funnel poured 
the Hittite, and seross it still wonder 
the low tents af the Kizil-Bash, kin of 
scattered Asinn hordes. 

From the yory opening of bistory 
Asin Minor hes abways been, as to its 
interior, Asian, and as to its costs, 
Europenn, When Greek history opens, 
Greece rims Asia Minor, bit its inte- 
fior is full of strange tongues, faiths, 
and gods, Somewhere at its mid-peint 
along the Halys the two tides of migra- 
tion, one from Europe anid the other 
from Asin, eariy met; for through all 
the historic period, as Mr. W. M. Rom- 
say has si out,” enst of the Hualys 
the Stinitic horror of the pig prevails, 
while eat: itis ani estermead punficatery 
sacrifice, In some relation with this 
great rift vallev, the trade of the Fast 
has always flowed. Wherever it im- 
pinges on Europe, economic expansion 

UN, ML. Ramsay: The Historwal Geography 
of Asha Minar, 1ga, p. 32. | 


comes. This was astrite wher it poiuned 
through Verice th the fotirteenth cen- 
tury after Christ as when it piotred 
through Ephesus in the fourth century 
before When the Suet Canal turned 
this cofit-seiwdanye stream cbto Salotica 
and ‘Trieste, mstuntly the Hungarian 
plains awoke fram their economic leth- 
arey and mode in the last thirty verre a 
material advance such as outstrips that 
of tnost of our owt western cities, 

In its early stages: this trade; as we 
lave pointed! cut, passed from Baby low 
to Tvre and Sidon, There Instantly 
followed the expansion of Pheenicia, 
which brought on a long struggle be- 
tween Greece anil Persia. ‘Tris, th the 
phase to which Marathon, "Thermopylae, 
anil Plataca direct attention, was a strag- 
gle tor the conquest of Greece, In its 
wider and more enduring. battle, it was 
iia truer sense o wrestle for the trade 
of the Mediterranean. The shock. of 
conflict was decisive, not on land but at 
sea. Themistoches and Aristies, Gelon 
and Theron sre the-real heroes, and the 
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hays of Salamis and Himera the real 
scenes, of Greek triumph, Early a few 
Sidoninn colonies had been scattered 
along the northern shove of the Merliter- 
ratean, Wherever these seainen lomied 
they left some mark of the. worship of 
Astarte and of the strange vice of a seq- 
faring coast to corrupt for all the future 
the spice wide-seattered: from Cerinth 
to Massalia. a moral stadt which tet 
the flow of thirty centuries has wholly 
effaced. But after the battles in which 
the Phoenician, rather than His Pecan 
fleet and their Carthaginian ally had 
heen defeated, Phoasmcian colories were 
confined to the southern edge of the 
Mediterranean, ‘Nejther were exclu- 
sive. The enrllest of Greek colonies 
was to the south, at Cyrene. In like 
miantier the eattiext of Pleenician colo- 
tities were to the north. But the drift 
of bath was along opposite banks of the 
Mediterranean, Tt is otily at same point 
like Sicily, where at Girgenti theTem- 
ple af - heron, and at Moureale the 
Saracenic cloisters of Frederick, remind 
us that these eddyving: tides of Se:nitic 
and Aryan strife have left their early 
and late beach-marks side by side. 

The fashion in which not only com- 
nierce but the arts spread along these 
routes of trade is best iustrated by the 
diffusion of some simple article like the 
twajolica of Chaldea ; its early examples 
have just heen recov ered by the German 
excavator at Hillah; its Inter glories 
ore seen in the Peérsian archer which 
M. Dieulafoy brought to the Louvre 
from Suse. When Chosnaes tn the last 
expansion of the Sassanida: held Rhodes, 
he planted! there a colony of Porsian 
potters, From them ¢ame Rhodcinn 
ware ; their glare spread through the 
Mexliterrminean ; their patterns still live 
in the petters of Brass, Of their cer. 


! Bestabtneetentea et Commerce thes Petal 
Gets, Letwarmant Francils Aties 1) Hliativire 
Ancienne De J,rient. Planche XX. 

Greek Colonies, Gilbhin's ‘Hisitery cf Centti- 
thence te erg ; 


field of modern giuzed wares, d 
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amic lineage has. sprung the majolica 


of Faenza and the Mauresque potter a 
Spain, Over the Mediterranean 

they displaced the wares and the pay 
of the Greek and Reman potter, Hy 
the hands of the Huguenot Palissy they 

posse from southern France to northern 
Rurop:, Of their family is the. entire 





uted along Hines of trade from Susu to 
Staffordshire. 

When the Persian archer was pictured 
in them he held Asia Minorand conquered 
Egypt; he closed to Greece and opened 
to. vcenicia the Toute of the Rer | Seu. 
The legendary peace of Cimon tepre- 
sents the commercial fact that no Phe- 
nicion vessel passed in to the Agean, 
und no Oteek vessel could safely go 
seth of Crete. Towns like Ephesus 
grew aril flourished and carved the great 
sculptured drums which stand in the 
Lotyreand in the BRriti¢h Museum, under 
the stimulus.oaf a true which could only 
reach Greece ly the Persian land routes 
amd adinbiows relations, The Greek 
trader left these routes; sand again, as 
ten centuries later under Justinian, 
Gteek trade sorght « route above the 
Black Sea, and the Greek enlonies of 
Euxine had their brief period of bloom 
prior to Alexander. 

When the expansion of Greece came 
under Alexander, the linked area which 
we are considering had been for nearly 
two centuries under the control of the 
Persian Empire, The organized role 
which had established itself early i the 
Nile and still more in the Euphrates 
Valley, a8 important for trade routes ax 
they were for the fertility and security 
which they offered for agriculture and 
the basis they furnished fur the develop- 
nent af trade, had in both cases been 
expanded beyond its original area. In 
the caseof the eastern valley it had been 
replaced first by siiccessive waves of 
invasion from the plains to the south, 
from the days of Hanumurabi certainiy 
and probably earlier, and. text by the 
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Assytian mule, with its steady commer- 
tial policy, its cotitinuenus extension 
alotye ref routes which stretch to the 
westwird, the more northern toward 
Antioch aml the gates af Syria, the 
more southern to the Plienician citie;— 
always extending along these lines by 
aitexchion and by treaties manifestly 
intended to control trade. All these 
early areas had been ¢ngulfed by the 
Persian realm, which, a4 was later to be 
repeated under the Ahasside Caliphate, 
held all the channels of trade, the south- 
em by sea and lnnd on cither side of the 


Aratiat) Peninsula, the great mouttain 


routes which descend trom Balkh or 
from Cabul, and the lesser lines of travel 
Which reach the Persian plateau. Open 
to trade and travel o& these were, the 
Pheesician exclusion had turned the 
ateady stream of Greek traders toward 
the Bactrian routes and those which 
reached the Lidins across the higher 
passes of Asia. The direct routes were 
nipered, The commerce which in the 
second and the first half of the first tmil- 
lennivm before Christ hod made Naw: 
eratis and the other Greek settlementsin 
Ruvpt centers of a trade which fed the 
obsidian works of Delos and enriched 
the buildings of the Pelopownesns with 
the work of Egypt and. Phienicia was 
closed. The Greek trader was present 
only by suiferance an the caravan routes 
of Mesopotamia, Nothing so proves 
the-extent to which this trmde was di- 
verted to another channel as the wealth 
at goid ornaments which the spade is 
perpetually tuming wp, all made within 
a comparitively narrow period, in the 
brief existence of Greck colonies in the 
Tauric Chersonese and the adjacent 
mammand. Wher in his easterimost 
campaign Alexander was moving: with 
the skill and certamty of a man maten- 
vering and marching in an accustomed 
region, 1 was tudoubtedly because his 
army was thick scattered with Greeks 
who in trading expeditions had threaded 
all the defiles which enter Bactria to 
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the north or debouch tipot the valley of 
the Inilis. 

His campaigns throughout are marked 
by that intelligent ond instinctive know!- 
edge of physiographic conditions which 
marks the great commander and sets 
him apart from the mere winner of te 
divieial hattles or the mere leader of 
a charge, It was because Alexinder 
aided this power to those other tw, 
both of which he had ns only a few men 
have ever possessed them, that he stands 
tlone in all the surge of conquest which 
has ehbbed and flowed over the narrow 
region which joins the castto the west. 
He began by winning at the Granicus, 
the entrance to eastern Asin Minor, 
wasting no time tpon its internal con- 
quest, an error from which Cassar later 
was not wholly free, or his work would 
not have been so soon undone. He 


struck straight for the heads of the 


reat trade routes, passed around Asin 
Stinor. fought his great battle at the 
very polit where, a8 hes already been 
indicated, the great rift of the south 
meets the rounding curve of the out- 
work of the great system of mountains 
which divide into two great channels 
the course of Eurasian history north 
and south, bolted only for two eteat 
sieges—one of Tyre, where he redressed 
the long exclusion of generations from 
the trade of the Tevant, and the other 
of Gaza. which owed all itsimportance, 
1f gurrivon, and doubtless the selection 
ofa commander of the ability of Batis 
to its position at the head of the trade 
routes: through the posses of Arabia 
Petra. Holding the endle of the land 
routes, he turned asice, atl fottnding 
Alexandra, established the sirtpremuacy 
of the Greek trader for tiearly five cen- 
turies over the Red Sea. Alone of all 
men who have struggled for this region, 
Alexaimler seenis to have divined that 
his work could not be complete until he 
had pushed his boundaries to the em- 
treme limit of the physiographic terri- 
tory which we ate considering, His 
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eastward march, the Aryan at last on 
the bridge, carried for the first and only 
time in history the supremacy of Euro- 
pean ideas and organization over the 
entire spice which constitutes the inev- 
itable link between the three groups of 
population which, from the nature of 
things, constitute the three great hives 
of the human race in the Eastern World. 
The far-flung line of Greek cities which 
he left starred the whole region with 
spots and dots of enlightenment, free 
colonies extending te the Indus and the 
Qxts.. So ciuupletely has this perished 
and teft no trace that it is not easy for 
us to realize that for aver a century and 
a holf Greek ogins were being struck in 
Bactrin, that Buclilhist sculpture re- 
ceived a form and comeliness which hus 
never left it aml which places it alone 
among the bisarre nuxleling of the Fast. 
It is:as difheult for us to understand 
that for three centuries o grent Greek 
city like Seleucin, with its own assem- 
bly and council its agorn, and its Hould, 
maintained itself on the Tigris, There 
is something inviucibly pathetic in. the 
disappearance of these cities one by one 
like guttering caudles, Their glory, 


Lake the shooting star, 
Pell to hase earth from the firmament. 


These Greek cities tind no lind or 
rurnl ctiltivators abut them. Ini the 
ancient city the death rate was stendily 
higher than the birth rate. Ax fresh 
supplies of Greeks ceased, it wis a mere 
qiestion of brie! generations when thie 
Greek lines were extinct and the effort 
ta hold this tract for civilization tarded 
and was Jost first in the Arabian and 
then the Tatar migration. 


ROME AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The successor of Greece, Rome, was 
a sen power, Its first treaty was a com- 
mercial compact with Carthage Its 
conflict with that maritime power. was 
really a struggle for the basin of the 
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Mediterranean. In its xenith the Ro- 
main Empire was a rim of land about the 
Mediterranean, with an outlying region 
like South Hritarn, but limited olwaysin 
the full exercise of its power by itseom- 
mand of the grentsen: When Aupeustis 


fixed the policy of the Roman State he 


adapted a new practice in regurd to these 
great trade rottes, whith were the aor- 
teries ar connecting. Igaments. between 
the Hest and the West. They were no 
longer left wholly in Asiatic hands; 
neither was the effort made to bole then 
from end te emi An experition of 
Augustus seized Aden, but left it. ‘The 
ca of the Red Sea was maintained, 
ut the effort was not corried farther, so 
as to hold its entrance, and trade from 
south Arubia to. 4Zonsibar was allowed 
to grow, ‘Fhe Persian frontier was ¢x- 
panded so as to pnp Palinyta because it 
was the cml of one citavan tonte, Its 
great colonnades in the desert marked 
the wealth of this outpost. The carved 
Roman fronts of Arabia Petrova, a tract 
always teld by a stron imperial gatri- 
aon, was the head of anotherroute, Later 
Dara was the fortified fort and outpost 
which protected the heatls of the di- 
Vergzent Gimivan towds which cane wp 
the Mesopotamian. plain and then sepa- 
rated. Here, as along the lime of the 
Rhine and Danube or the southern edge 
of north Africa, stratepic points were 
held, hut.no effort was made to expand 
beyoud them until the period between 
Trajan and Hernecliin. 
edaics this advanee came the Atab 
nisionwas tear: It hac been pre- 
ed by causes which prepared the way, 
Atgmiiatis’ polices of holding the herds 
of the trade routes, instead, as worler 
Alexander's far-sighted plan, of grarri- 
soning the routes themselves with w long 
line of Greek cities and settlements, 
divided the springs and sources of cum: 
trol over a region whose free transit was 
indispensable to the health of each mem- 
ber of the human race whose trade it 
earmed, The Roman fringe from Tra- 
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perns, Eraerium / Arcx Romana) to Aicx- 
andria, through Antioch and Palmyra 
to the carved enim of Petrova, erew fi 
splendorandin wealth, Aslong os the 
Parthian policy left Seleucia and her 

ster Greek cities t torch, the trade 
around the Arabian petitisula was tin- 
vexed by-the Arabicdhow. The Greek 
troderwasin all the waters about Arabia, 
These comcdlitions disappeared uniter the 
more rigorous gdiministration of the 
Sassanid, ant the Greek cities Wwith- 
ered. The Arab expansion into Abvs- 
sini, possible under: sia licv of Au- 
gnatus, anexpansion which so narrowly 
transferred the birth of ident free 
Meera to this mountiin pintenu, wos 
accompaniien! by the sprese fof Arabian 
commerce arowid Asia. A century later 
the Chinese junk was.a frequent visitor 
im the Euphrates, and the hinges of 
Arabian inerchants ot Canton preceded 
bver,coo years the like and later cstal- 
lishmetita of north Europe, The trade 
of the Red Sea was replaced, as it had 
been preceded, by cargoes debarked at 
Aden ond following the nerthern routes 
which passed through Mecca, and whose 
farther journey Mohammed more than 
oner shared. 

“Whenever from anv cause the Red 
Sea became closal, or whens, efirly, the 
vessel of the day was Incapable of the 
long trip around the Arabian peninsula, 
then alwnve usin Himaryitle and earlier 
days. southern Arabia heconses an or- 
ganized monarchy becatres enjoving the 
revere of this trile. The line of 
sparse settlements which follows the ex- 
tinct yolemmic bheiglit= of the great Rift 
along the easter shore of the Red Sea 
springs into an activity which tm the 
aventh century burst forth in the ex- 
plosion of Islam, The owtlines of this 
outburst are familiar, Under it this 
entire region, with the exception of Ash 
Minor, was in the tunis of a role cer 
tered on the Pieris, as ten centuries be- 
fore at Ninevelt or Babylon; but sitice 
the Mediterranean outposts were no 





sions, Seljuk, 
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longer, asdor ten centuries past, tecder 
alien hands, Greek or Roman, the 
Caliphate exceeded in power and in 


‘splendor the two Asiatic mies which, 


without this aid and vantage, hal pre- 
ceeded it in the same valley. 

One fatal change, however, came. 
This inno from. the southern plain 
Swept across the dividing tine of moun- 
tains in werth Persia and pushed what, 
remembering its results, may fairly be 
called a sluice inte Tatury. “The prov 
ince which stretched down the Cxus, 
Ma-wata-l-nalir, made the first open 
communication between the great plain 
te the north and the vallevs and plateau 
tothe south, Under the Samanids it 
felt Persian civilization, Arah learnine, 
und Moslem fnith, There bein that 


steady migration, first of Turkish slaves 


to the court of Baghdad and later of the 
Tutir horde, until there burst ferth all 


The tilack Tutor ent which «tod 
Tener | eng Hie teehives on the kvw, Ant trot 
(YY Cus, where the euintiert fawkes erin 
When the sun melts the anow in high Panuir. 


The resnlts of these successive inva- 
‘Turk, Tatar, or Mongol, 
in all its hideous forts, spread terror, 
desolation, and jasting death and decay 
from the Pacthe to the Mediterranean, 
[t broke ail the channels of trade, mter- 
rupted the connected development he- 
tween the East and the West, which had 
heen slowly developing through nearly 
four millennia, and player me samild share 
In causing the arrest of the Mediterrm- 
pean basin, which had for wearly sever 
centuries but the fitful Hght of a dying 
civilization in which a teew forth wis 
makjog its war, a yeccmty deo, aren 
rater of Aoales, 

Tis growth led to an attempt in the 
cTisades to satay the joint progress of 
Arab aml Seljuk, for the men of the 
Satlands south andlaorth had both over- 
spread the region letween. Meanwhile 
the currentsof trade were moving again 
ta the north of the Black Sea, southern 
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routes being closed, and this trade was 
doing its share to awitke lito ceniscius 


ness the vast inett mass of watering 


men in the northern Asiun Plain with 
results later apparent. The only fruit 
of the shock between the East and the 
West from Nicaea to Edessn, from Ndessa 
to Montroyal, was to leave no one enst- 
em power equal to the eruption of the 
Mongol siwinn when it burst on the 
world just after the close of the crusades. 
These hordes from the north had potrred 
through the open gate which the exten- 
sion of the provinces af the Caliphate 
into Transoxinina hal provided. First 
the Turkoman of the Oxus came, later 
Chingiz” Mongols, in the center of the 
Northern Plow, and Inst the mare civ- 
lized organization of Timur, From 
Novgormd to Pekin, over the entire 
stretch of the Creat Plain m which the 
Urals are so small an intermuption; from 
Siberia to Inulia, their descendants ruled. 

Their only check came inthe Ayyulnd 
dimnasty, founded by Saladin, which the 
erusade= had consolidated, aml which 
held the ends of the trade routes that 
found theit way up the Red Sea anid 
neress the canimvan toutes to the ports 
af Syris, Tn all the annals of the 
relntions of this region, for the first 
tine the Asinn swarms closed oll the 
trafic by land. ‘The rotite aorth of the 
Hluck Sen. which hod so often been 
opened wher all others were -shut, 
watin thar hands, The tines which 
passed serie Persia were blocked by 
ill, the tternecine fends whose rapine 
ditkens the Quatrmiins of Omar, In- 
stuntly a new relation was estiblished, 
The real close of the crnsadex tx the 
treaty between Verice and an Avynbid 
Sultan of Egwpt, Adil, 208, by which 
the city of the Adriatic obtamual un 
monopoly of the tride of the Fast, 
Straightway there arose in Cairo anid 
every Italian city those buildings, the 
moagnes and tombs of Ayyubid and 
Mameluke sultans, and the churches of 
the Inter Ramanteque and ‘earlier te- 
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tinisaance, In every age, wherever 
the opportanity of levying tell upen 
this trafic between the Fast and the 
West comes, there olso. buildines rise 
and a newiarchitecture is borm—from 
the Ziggurats of Rubylonia to the dome 
of St. Poul’s, itself the first fruits of 
that growing trade which marke! Eng: 
land's appearance in the Rast. Through 
neatly two centuries of the free-flowing 
probtof Ttaly, the muirrow duct throng: 
which flowed the trace of the East, was 
the open way kept by the independent 
government of Reypt in close corm 
nication with the stiall republics of the 
peninsula, When the Othman Sultan, 
Selim, in i407, swept over Reypt the 
last shred of the pissageway which ma- 
ture has provided between the Asi 
and the European centers of popiilation 
passed into the hands of the represent: 
atives af the northern flood which bad 
first burst forth when Hulaku ended 
the civil power of the Abasside five cen- 
tities before, The flask of pepper in- 
sianthy aries fromsix to cightiold in tie 
markets of Europe. Stigar inerease. 
in proportion. ‘The trade of the Italian 
rities was ruined, The trade routes along 
which the cities of central Rurope bad 
STOW) Were swemt with bankriptey. 
There succeeded an econonmme convni- 
son such as always sccomypunies every 
shift in the chattel of this great trade, 
which had oo stall share im precipitat- 
jue the Reformation. acting mot su 
much as crise os furnishing the omer 
sion for the sudden appeatance of a 
erowing ferment. 

First Portugal anl-then northern Eu- 
rope, since all paths across the bridge 
were at last held and closed, began their 
attempts to find a way around the con- 
tinent of Africa. Ont of this attempt 
(ew the vovage of Columbus. Through 


successive maritime dimcoveries the 


northern half of Eurype made its con- 
nection with the Asivtic centers by sen 
instead of by Lund, stl there came that 
fission tt faith, in trade, awl in devel- 
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opment between Tewton anc Latin Eu- 
rope which has so powerfully influenced 
modern history, one half having andl the 
other lncking a direct route to the East, 
Asia remained ti the hands of the men 
of the Northern PMtain ; Ming anc Man- 
eh dy nasties rose at Pekin, ane the 
‘Turk sits on the throne of the Eastern 
Cocssars. The descendants of Timur 
ruled im India til the English Raj, 
itself a preelnet of the maritime move 
ment which the control by the Tatar 
over the natural connecting link between 
India and Etrrepe mule necessary. If 
I were to select the one object in human 
history which sums aud typifies this 
great march of events in the long defiles 
formed by nature creating and guiding 
its course, it would he thave shivered 
fraynients ounce the serpent’s seat of the 
Pythian oracle at Delphi—the spoil of 
the Persian when he first the Asian 
the const of the Atgean, won by the 
Greek at Platen, for seven centuries 
the seat of Pee pneey aod when *' Apatia 
from his shame can po more divine,” 

trunsterred liy Constantine to his new 
copitil, mt last the trophy of the Turk 
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When the last of the Coustantines fell in 
the breach broken by the mace of the 
vonqueror as he rode into the Hippo- 
dirome. 

Not until the Russian railroad crossed 
the plain east of the Caspian and ex- 
tended itself to the Pacifie had civthena- 
tion its: fill revenge and established 
across the plain, whose folk had -so long 
closed the connection hetween the East 
sos the West, another sure pathway. 

With tt the history of this central re- 
ric enters on a new chapter and be- 
comes secondary in itstelations. Today 
it only plars its part in that wider duel 
extending over civilization nad kira the 

approach to the enstern centers of pop- 
wiation of the Russian railroad and the. 
English steamer, the division of Asia 
hetween Stuv and Briton. But through 
all its lustery the same continuous 
thread has rin, which has made it the 
conmecting link between the three great 
sroups of population in the Etrasian 
mnss, aitd, beyond tny other of earth's 
tracts, it has iad os its 4hare and part 


Res peste regu icumene et tristio hello 
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Prom Hurcgee,” 


THE OLD POST-ROAD FROM TIFLIS 


To 


BKRIVAN 


By Estuer Laxcrarr Hovey 


JHREE hours by rail enstaf Tiflis, 

"] in Transcaucasia, lies the little 
Ess hamlet of Akstafn, which has 
heen the northern terminus of the post- 
road to Persia by way of Erivan since the 
completion of the Transcaucaaian Kail- 
way. Itisawretched village, anid what 
litthe 1 importance it Has enjayert for sore 
yenrs will son , siine it is far 
away from the line of the tailway which 
the Russian government is about te open 


from Tiflis to Kurs, one link of the great 


chain which i to stretch through Rrivan 
to Tabtiz and the Persian Gulf, The 
advent of the ralway will render easily 
acorssthle a pictiressyue and mteresting 
region which is now rarely visited by 
tourists; om will eventually make fa- 
muliar to mony the marvelous beanty 
of the Mountains of Ararat. 


Our party for the jodriey feress: 


Russian Armenia consisted of seyernl 
members of the great Intemational 
Geological Congress which met in St. 
Petersbure in t8g7. We gathered at 
Akstata carly ome beautiful morming 
late in September to begin our long 
fide southward to Mt. Aramt, our ob- 
jective point. Whe we finally sallied 
forth trem the post-station our caravan 
consisted of tour comfortlees carriages 
fiiia hore wagon, ander the protec 
tion of a militury guard of six Cossacks 
infpllequipment. We had bees warned 
that traveling in this-part of the world 
was dangers, aml we conld well be- 
heve it when we saw the armiment of 
these men. In addition to the reg-ula- 
tion rifle, short sword, and omamental 
powder pockets: they wore belts fitted 
with ball cartridjpes and two or three 
extra revolvers in the most convenient 


places for instant use. The most com- 
sHcsotts part of their dress was the 
bart-ti, which isa-simple hom! made 
af scarlet cloth, with lone streamers, 
This was usually worn with the strean- 
erstrosscd over the breast and tied ot the 
buick, the Hoe hanging: ott the she: 
ders: The @va4-A// is a very useful 
article of dress inaclimate subject to the 
sinldern extremes which occur in Anme- 
ma and the Transcancasian Mountains, 
After sundown the hood ts drawn over 
the head beneath the fur-cap, while the 
streamers ate wrapped around the throat 
to keop ont the sharp winds, 

The Cossacks form a kind of semi- 
yolontecr milttiry organization, their 
services exampting them from certain 
items of taxation. The governor of the 
district is obliged to furnish a Cousack 
guard te travelers demanding proter- 
tion, and this guard is supposed to serve 
erattitously, but we notieed that when 
we changed guords, which took place 
abit atee dn two hours, our leader 
handed the head man of the band a 
handsome fee. The changing of the 
guard was always aecompanied by much 
saloting and sotite mancivering. 

For several miles our tide across the 
plain was dusty and tininteresting, ex- 
cept for the exhibition of fine riding 
giver us by our Cossacks, who looker 
very pivturesqne with the streamers. af 
ther (esti: floating in the wind, 
From tide to tine we met strange vehi- 
cles, ond asawe began to etter the moun- 
tains, following the valley of the Akstafa 
River, we encountered villainons-look- 
ing eypsies who hod te be beaten away 
ITOM OT CarTiages by the guards. so per- 
sistent were they in their dears fer 
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Chor Cnard of Motinted Cossacks 


mower. Not dicl the tales related te ir 
of teeent exploite of brivands alone this 
toad lead ws to regard these gypsies with 
very. high favor, 

We had entered the home of the Ore 
ental toug—in inet, we were ot the bar- 
ders of the Caorabarh conuntry—and we 
soon bepan to understand the process of 
making. them “anthjyue.’ LHenutiful 
rugs ore wsecl in fastening loads of to 
camels and donkeys, leaky roofs are 
mended with thet, ane people ie them 
In place Gf choirs or beds im the tuo irses, 
oti the streets, ail while ota journey. 
At Carnvan-Sanit, inthe Anti-Caucasus 
Mountains, we espred om especially 
pretty one on a bench, and askel the 
than who wis sitting on it how much he 
would tuke for it.. Twenty roubles (S11) 
was lis price. (in general firinciples Wwe 
offered him ten, but le shook his head. 
His neighbors atonce perceived a chance 
fora trode and flocked around us, each 


one «ffering tis tug for sale and de 
canting upon its merits—al Ieost, we 
took tor ranted that that was whut 
they were doing, for we could trcler- 
stumd scarcely a word of what was said_ 
Indifference is the pice af spccess in 
this-kind of bargaining, aud we walked 
through the yillage apparentiy paying 
litth: attention to the nintmerois Tugs 
held out. ta our view, The first man, 
who lad the rig we wanted, kept fol- 
lowing us in the crowd, duineting a 
rotible every ime we tiade o move to 
look at an altractive tog, but our invari- 
nhile reply to him was *)Theseut notbti * 

(ten ronkles), Not wnt we started for 
oot carnage did the other people despair 
of seliing ts anything, and then thew all 
Lied opon nom ber one, urging hint te 
wecept our offer, It was fusity towntch 
the men, for thev are so excitable and 
nse gestures:to such an extent that one 
can almost understand them by these 
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alone. At Igst our man came forward 
with his rig, asking piteoushy tor twelve 
roubles, and we compronused on eleven, 
His sharp Anmenian instinct served bim 
well at the toast, however, for he sup: 
pester so ingemiiisly that the boy who 
rofied wp the rig vitigrht to have twenty 
kopecks (eleven cents) for his services 
that we could not resist the appeal. 
Late inthe evening of the first day 
we arrived at Delijan, a picttiresque lit- 
the village at the foot of the pass of the 
ne nae, and as welooked across the 
Akstofa Valley we could st whatamost 
of the linited States contingent af our 
party had newer seem before—the lights 
af a large camp of soliliers who were 1 
active-service. Delijan is the militar, 
headquarters of a district. “The prinei- 
pal house of the village was thrown 
open for onr accommodation, amd we 
were settled fot the tight on herds and 
benches ancl on tmattressrs placed on thy 
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flodr in the house aid inthe barn. The 
seven ladies of our purty were put mto 
the best roi, which Wis so <mall that 
snitic Of them had to retire before oll the 
becls could be put ites place. A titty 
tile drive in the monntams is apt to 
prodtice sleep iniier imy ¢iretnintances, 
event if there are seven people ii one 
smitll room and two of the beds fall to 
the floor during the nicht, and one of 
the aceupeis af the room bas amen 4 
wevere Gold that her breathing seanmds 
like the exhaustof a steam-engine ane 
anotherhas the nightmure | 

Three o'cloek jn the morming came 
all ten soon, bot we had to arse te. own- 
tinue our jure. It was bitterly cold 
ond mony of os porformed our toilets 
with as Htth cenenany and deiny as 
possible, but others showed the influ. 
enee of lone ata stviish habits [ saw 
one gentleman of the party, a noted 
English genlegist, out on the porch 
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The Village of Semenovka 


kneeling before oa chor an which he buted 
set a class af cold water aol a pocket 
nitrror, ahavine himself ln the higebat of 
nh colled topper. The job Wwar-so well 
tome, however, that tt was evident that 
be ltl shaved wuder cifioultie: before, 
Lwter when we were m the hot, and 
comntry where water is urce, | 
learned that a hall cup of water could 
serve for the toilet purposes of this 
sume genotlemon wo tiuis wite age) still 
Pumish htm eaonyh ter his Shave. 

hey sunrise we bad lnacl our breakfast 
and were ott OUT way op the puss, As 
we climbed higher the view became 
Wider and moreextendend, At ote tine 
we could see ten gigsengs in-our road 
below os, withe nbowe and areomd were 
sinw-cappend peaks utd grossy slopes, 
en which the livlit of the rising sum euve 
elects which well-repaid us forthe exer- 
tion of guy eorly start. At the sumeit 
if the pass there is a great chonge tn 


sell_ 


the charnucter of the srenerv, ond as we 
lonked toward the south, tnstead ‘of the 
heavily weoekled and prass-covered slopes 
thronih which we hid been coming, 
stretched out before uswe saw the great 
Armenian plateau, above which rites the 
barren cone of Many 10 extinct volcan, 
Fer some mies our route lav alone the 
shorss of Lake Goktehi, uo beattifnl 
sheet-of water 53 miles long by 23 miles 
wide, the surface of which te. too feet 
nhove the top of Mbonnt Washington, 
The Tee is reuliatestedt bay the adherents 
ef several religiens sects; From this 
regia come a portion of the Dike 
battsi, of whem-so much hes been said 
of late years hocniuse of thei entigration 
to Hritish Columbia mother thon give wp 
their religions tenets, which forbid their 
beaming arms foroany reason. ‘The fol- 
lowers of another sect subsist entirely 
tipon milkaluring Lent. We stopped at 
the Hitlhe villavwe of Jclénovka, on the 
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shores of the lake, sod were etitertamed 
at-dinner by the Molokam, as the mem- 
hers of one of these sects are called 
Qurtepast was quite elaborate for that 
part of the country. It consisted of 
soup made fromm cortied beef snd enh 
bage, all being served im one dish, with 
whippel sour creat 265 asquce; fresh 
trowt from the loke, aod bothed chicken. 
The last would have been very delicious 
had tooo been for the sauce af sour 
ercom ad inorserlish, which cave it a 
flavor which none bint the educated taste 
could apprectte. 
comgsted of watermelon, ninskmclon, 
and pears cut into sinal) pieces, mixed 
with grapes ond plums, coypered with a 
hot svrinp and served in hollowed-out 
seetents of melon rimd, Grapes anil 
melons prow to perfection im the ii- 
guted fields on the Armenian plateau, 
While passing through the village | 
had stepped to look at oa very cunning 
baby, but what was my surptise during 
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Ginter to be tok! that | was wanted by 
SHITE PeOsais on the frontyart There 
IL forme lite! tp before the door, tinder 
the genectaiship af the mother of the 
baby 7 had acdtiire|, swernl worien 
dressed ti their be=t Sunilav clothes, ond 
euch one witha highty poltshed and care- 
fully dressed habe im her arm. Never 
having fttendel of boby show, 7 cnn 
safely say that this was the proudest set 
of women | heal ever seen.  Dmborta- 
nntely these paople are Very stipersti- 
tious, fastening blie bears not only pon 
their children, but also wpe their an- 
mols. to word off the evil eve. Thev 
were atrmid of my cumera, and departed 
hurnediy wien they saw it pointed ther 
wor, oly three succeeding im minke 
polieness avercome fear. 

Fot thany miles after leaving the lnke 
there was nota tree or a slirnul to break 
the monotony of the acete ws far as the 
eve comlid reach, ‘The plain is adreary 
waste of ancienttava. “Phe boapse« aft- 
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entinies are lult on the 
slopes of the monmntains, 
and of the blocks of lava 
in such a war os to be 
almost indistinguishable 
therefrom. at short dis- 
tance. The dwellings 
are mode mostly one 
story high, with flat mz 
roils; ail often are sut- 
mounted! with poles of 
straw. This ‘straw, as 
Wwe Soon) Observed , ts put 
to a curious use m the 
miking of firel It is 
cot upland mixed with 
the mune as that is 
token fresh from the 
stable. Cokes about ten 
mches in. dinmeter. ane 
hwo or three inches thick 
ire tmitde from this winture and plas. 
tered on to the sunny side of the hovse 
todry, When thoroughly dry they are 
tiled ap in pyramidal and conical heaps 
beside the Front doer, risnally reaching 
far above the tops of the dwellings. 
These great piles beenle every hose 
make a striking featere uf the landscape, 
wil inecitentally indicate the wealth of 
the houschalder and the desirability af 
his daughter's hanel tm TArrioge. 

The howe psually consists of two 
rooms, one for the family, while the 
others ted asastable: A hole dug 
in the grodnd in the center of the front 
TOO atswers 150 stove. The fuel ts 
broken up and prt mto the hale, while 
from an tren til laid pernss it hangs 
the earthen vessel which contaims the 
food tobe cooked. ‘There is no chim- 
ney to carry out the detise snioke which 
this fuel makes; o simple bole m the 
reat 4erves as at outlet, and as one dior 
furnishes light ard utr for both room 
amd stable, the ventilation cannot be 
considered perfect. At nicht the peophe 
roll themesehics up in rages atid sleep on 
the gronnd around the fireplace, Roads 
ate rarely or never repaired. When ns 
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hole becomes ao deep that the wheels 
of a woyon cunt totich bolton or there 
ie dosger af a sheep getting. lost im it 
if it wets larger, a new road is mare 
ironnd the hole. If a bridge tinbles 
down or is swept away, the people 
change their route, if possible, so as to 
cress Where they can ford the stream. 
Late in the afternoon of the second 
aw, ae We Teached the snimnitt of the 
tidge we were climbing, the ful] grond- 
eur of Mt. Ararat burst upon ws, an 
even the most experienced travelers in 
the party could but marvel at the view, 
the peculiar colors of a stmset man arn 
reiicn inaking the ‘show-capped ‘nvr. 
tam a never-to-be-forgotten picture. 
The peak is isolated and dominates the 
country for fifty miles around. It has 
twostininitse—one, Groat Ararmt, which 
le oe che fort in altitude, and the other 
Little Atarat, 14,003. feet high—the 
two hemp comiected by a tide or =ail- 
dle more than S,d00 feet above the sea. 
As the surroundime: plain hasan eleva- 
tion of but 3,000 feet, these grent soli- 
tary cones are much more fipressive 
than most other mownitain masses of 
equal elevation. ‘There ds a belief eur- 
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The Ancient Moaqie at Krivan 


rent among Lie peasants that (rent 
Ararat has never been ascended since 
Noah's tote, atid that mo foman bene 
can ascend it aml Uve, The siomnimit 
has been yroamedt, lowever, by several 
travelers, and two of our party sue- 
cesled, after much exposure jm hard- 
ship, im remching the liwhest port. 
The unfortunate death of another who 
tuade the attempt probably served to 
sticnethen the prevailing opinion of the 
peasants, Littl: Ararat presenty ne 
monnitaineenine difentties, wind twcarty 
af the men of our purty climbed to its 
Chrp. : 
Frivan, the present cayatal af tlic 
provinee of Russian Arnenmn, is sit 
ited onthe Annee River, about 30 miles 
from Mt, Arurat. It bas belesied to 
Kussin since 1827. Hetore that time it 
wos the <troneheld of the Turks amd 
Persians alternately, and asa resnit ts 
an extremely interesting place, contain- 
ing the mins of the palaces and fortih- 
cations of the:different mations, while it 
retnmmitis essentially Persiaa, io. its char- 
scteritics, The lofty brick and oid 
walls along the river were biilt by the 
Turks, and, although formidable in 
Medieval times, they would certamly 
offer very little resistance to the attack 
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ef medern weapons, even if 
they were in. geod repair, The 
Persian quarter of the city is 
Hist interesting, the tarry, 
crooked streets and Intics, 
filled with men, veiled women, 
cities, und donkevs, present- 
ing: @ curiens scene. (On one 
siti of the street might be seen 
a barber plying tis trade, hold 

img his patient's head against 
the side of (the house while he 
shave the narrow strip from 
forehendl to crow or dvect his 
whiskers that peenliar red color 
which all Perstansaffect. (p 

posite ithe barber, of perhaps 
hewide him, one tuight fined o 
public stove covered with Httie 
pots filled with mutton stew, or a hupe 
foving pan Alled with o mixture of fish 
nnd tonutecs: Here one stumbles npon 
An entrme ton curuvserd: or khan, 
there tipon a long, dark piesage to 4 
public sate place, where the men 
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cHigregate to smoke, =p coffee, posip, 
ariel bathe, 

The khaws are great courtyards. sur- 
reinded bw barren nxims oor alcoves, mm 
which, om piaviment of a-small stom, o 
traveler muy make himself and his 
caniel or dittkey as comfortable for the 
nivht ws his msiorces of bedding will 
permit, A small open cistern in the 
middle of the space receives the drain: 
nee of the eourtvand, anmdoot the same 
time fornshes witer to the otcupatite 
of the khan for woshing. cooking, ane 


donking. T have seen o man wash his 
face rincl huis tn the reservair while 


attother was drawing water from it with 
which apparently, to de his coma iri, 
this, too, in spite of the presence of the 
munip beside the cistern, 

[n the hotels seered Lin fw resilile te 
put down hat, wibrelia, or ¢loves and 
ine them i ther place agin Articles 
wonkd disuppear, and when te proprt- 
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ctor was sent forand told that the things 
titst be found atonee, there would he 
great running hither met thither, with 
the resulting report that thes could wet 
have been left Where vou said they were. 
At the sagpestion of police assistance, 
however, the articles would be forth- 
colin, a servant bringing them up aril 
osking naively if these conid be the 
niiesine articles, af the sane time re- 
murking that he had found them i o 
plies not-at all that in which they act- 
nally hod been left, One gentleman of 
au potty who had a ditess foat-with hin 
hesitie= his traveling can had it taken 
Prot hrs foot fot thoes tm tid caves, 
und, although beleft Rrovan at last with 
it in) hs possession, had not traveled far 
before he discovered that it was cane, 
and that tite for good 

Tt was interesting to watel the nntives 
boking bread: The doug: is rotted ont 
Hite sheets three or four feet lang, alton 
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The Village of Najhi Aklty on the Lava Plain 
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fifteen inches wide, and about as. thick 
as pic crist. ‘These are haked either on 
bets of hot pebbles or in the repniation 
oven, which consists of a hole in the 
groan three or four feet deep and as 


many it diometer, lined with hardened 


elav, aud narrowing toward the top, 4 
fire being luilt inthe bottom to heat-the 
clay. The baker spreads his sheets of 
dewgh on a sort af pillow, atl, dex- 
trotisly Seizing it by o baodlle on the 
bottom, bends down inte the oven aid 
pits the dough against the side, where 
it sticks and is baker! in a few mittnites. 
Tlie sheets of breatl are pulled out of 
the oven hy mies of a hook and hea 
on the walls of the shop to cool, The 
bread is sold by weight, the price be 
ing abet one and one-half cents por 
pound, mad is delivered without wrap- 
ping paper. 


ine Floor at Jélénovka 


The people roll up their sheets of bread 
ani eary them hottie wader their arms 
asif they were packsajres of brown paper. 
It is literally whole-wheat bread, and 
though it conmtants no salt, tastes better 
than tt lonks, 

There are two kinds of Wutter, one 
nieade frowt buffaloes’ milk anid the other 
fromthateof cows, The former is white 
nnd tastes ike tallow, hut the latter can- 
Hot be said to be as attractive or any 
more palatable, for the people churn it 
in a emt akin with the hair inside, 

Each farmer seems to prepore hisown 
grain for grimlitg¢g, After the hurvest- 
itig, the ¢tuin is spread out two or three 
feet dicpon a spot of specially hardened 
ground, and oxen and buffaloes are 
driven around iver it.until the kernels 
are broken out of the heads, En some 
cises the threshing instrument mf A 
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heavy oblong board, Wke one of our 
stone sledges, the bottem of which has 
been armed with pieces of sharp rock. 
The drivers of these contrivances were 
nsmiliy women, anl sometimes they 
were mutsing their babies as they stool 
orsatupon the threshing-board, When 
the grain has all fallen te the ground, 
the straw t& removed and the wheat is 
winnowed by throwing: it up into’ the 
air by theans of long-handlest weroehent 
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shovels, this allowing the wind to blow 
away the chaff, ten the gtaiti is 
gathered wp and spread out on skins by 
the roadside or in any other convenient 
Place toviry before bet stored or tuken 
tothe mill for grinding, The millenninm 
evidently has not come to these people, 
for, contrary to the Seripture uyjire- 
tion, ther muxele the ox which is trenid- 
ing out the grain by tying wisps uf straw 
bout his tmeath, 
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N the death of lrofessor Ke Conte, 
| science loses one al hermeost lon 
ored expouents, the country one of 
her mont exemplary citizens. 7 
Joseph Le Conte was bum in Georgia, 
February 26, 1823. (He gmutinted from 
the university of his nutive state au 
A. Bin t84t, and from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New Vork 
as M. Dotwusy5. After some years of 
inedical practice it Macon, he took a 
special cotirse at Harvard ander the 
adie Agsediz, eraduating as BH, S. in 
(854. Within a year he became pro- 
fessor of natural scietices in Oglethorpe 
College, Georgia: Inter he ocenplied ithe 
clinic of geology and plasics in Sonth 
Carolina College aud during the civil war 
he served as chemist of the Confelerate 
government. During these early years 
his fame grew and spread throtighout his 
awn country ad others, and his abilities 
shone through the warciouds beyond 
those of bhs sontenmporaries with scarce 
an exception; and in 186g he was ih 
vited to the chair of geology in the Uni- 
versity of California. This fmportant 
position he fille, witha sueeess. bring- 
in him world-wide renown, to the day 
of his death. | 


The tstinct of the explorer, as well 
as Of the scientific geographer, was strong 
in. Professor Le Conte. While still a 
youth (in gS844) he set ont witha young 
kinsitiad toexplore the then remote re- 
mons: about the Great Lakes and the 
snirces of the Mississippt; andfor weeks 
the two were Devoe settlements, ont of 
reach of habitutions save those of In- 
dians, subsisting on fish and game, and 
mistering wood-oraft aud all manner of 
travel-sense—for,in addition ta walking, 
they paclilled 4 thoteaned) miles in bireh- 
bark canoes. After his transfer to the 
Pacihe coast. Professor Te Conte cotn- 
Hnved to sei every opportunity for 
ouidoor work: he wis mtidre inthmately 
aequainte! with the Vosemite Vallev 
that any scientific eaitenmporary, and 
explored the neighboring mid still mire 
prietoresyne Heteh-hetchs more natin utely 
than any other man: and his: personal 
knowledge of the high sierras, the an- 
riferous foot-hills, the cmt ranges, and 
the great vullev of Calitornia was tiun- 
excelled, His taste for and experience 
in the actual favored all: His ntimerutis 
feologic writtnes: to him earth science 
Was gengmphy seen deep pod clear, 
These writings are murivalled in simplic- 
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ity and comprehensiveness—is ‘ Ele- 
nents of Geology,'' mideed, is beyond 
UST rison iy any language a AD Ore 
dition to the sciende of the earth, 
Professer Le Conte was geographer 
aud geologist, and much more besides : 
his orizinal researches in optics, in sey- 
eral lines of hnoman physiology, and in 
varios other subjects, taised hin to 
the tank of authority; and he had the 
faculty withal of comprehending ond 
animating the nesuits of other ameti's 
work In sueh wise that le was at home 
ineévery held of science. In his prime 
When the doctrine of bietic evolution 
Wiis first formlated, he cantributed to its 
diffusion materially and with a special 
effectiveness by reason of his own orig- 
inal work, aswell as his charm of per- 
souality and munifest sincerity of pur- 
pose ; aud one of his most noteworthy 
books is “* Evolution in its Relation to 
Religious Thought" (2887). He was 
among the pioveers also in the hocept- 
ance and promulgation of the doctrineaf 
conservation, one of the first to extern! 
the principle tothe dontain of vitality, 
und the first to extend it into the realm 
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favorably that form of the doctrine of 
conservation in which the persistence is 
conceived to lithiere ti the particle rather 
thas  Shipepian! in the cosnias as a whole. 
li fullest sense he was a savatit: and 
every subject touched by jus versatile 
niin was evlivened and made clearer 
and more attractive by the tomclh, At 
the same time Ins leart reached out to 
every matter of hitmen interest: he 
abounded in the milk of him kind- 
ness; his modesty aud charity and 
never-fitling courtesy impressed and 
captivated : in every respect he was cue 
of the mest lovable as well as the most 
admirable of ten. 

Professar Te Conte died as he lived, 
Astuident of natttrre, Withasmall party 
he tetirned to the Yusemite Valley early 
in July. for the: purpose of reviewing 
recent stitgestions as tothe origin of the 
marmfcent gorge: but the diminished 
wit-pressure of the mountains led to a 
catdiae deraugement, which proved fatal 
withinafew liews. He diedion July 6, 
“ithe ripe age of 74, in a little camp 
siindowed be the towering granite walls 
i the cation he had lived to make 


of mentality ; and he wasone of the few — famous. 
thinkers.ol the last decide to comsider W y M. 
at 


The German South Polar Expedition 
will take a fall equipment of aerial ap. 
paratus to make systemntic kite ascen- 
siuns froin aboard ship during the poy- 
uge southward and also during the 
months im the Antarctic regions, The 
Monthly Weather Aervenw states that the 
kites ““are of three sizes: the large 
Marvin, like those used by the Weather 
Bureau, of 653 square meters surface ; 
Hargrave kites, of 4 and 234 squnre 
meters surface, and light Eddy kites, of 
24) square meters, which are very advan- 
tagecuely used mm lifting uml sustaining 
the larger kites with instruments in light 


wittls.”" -Prolighly to cexpedition has 
ever made stich complete preparation for 
the aystenmtic exploration of the upper 
wit conditions ti South Polar regions. 


The Carnegic Museum, Pittsimre, Pa, 
has several parties working in the field, 
Prot, J. Bi. Hateher is engaged in taking 
up fossils at Cajion City, Col,; Mesars. 
W. ELC. Todd, D. A. Atkinson, and 


(George Mellor are in the Maritime Prov- 


thees and in Newfoundland making nat- 
tral history collections forthe muscu, 
and other scteqtists are at work in West- 
ern Nebraska and Wyoming. 


MOUNT McKINLEY 


m AT. McKINLEY, 
' with an altitude 
of 20,484 feet, 
is the highest mountait 
tn North America, and 
forms the central point 
at an enormous and sar 
passingly grand monun- 
tain mass, situated ut 
the headwaters of the 
Sushitua and Kuskok- 
wim Rivers, in Alaska. 
The tange is « portion of 
the Coridilleran system of 
North America, which 
follaws in a general woy 
the contour of the west 
coast of the continent 
thiratiyeh Alaska ond dows. 
the Alaskan peninsula, 

The mountain group 
is extremely rugged and 
is covered with snow ate 
ice to within 2.ca) oF 
2,300 feet of sea-level. 
Down the sides of the 
mountains flow miny gla- 
ciers; one which flows 
off to the northeast is be- 
tween 20 to 30 miles jin 
length and srx aml eight 
niles in breadth, and ex- 
tends to the Chulitoa 
iver, a branch. of the 
Shushitun forming the 
chief source-of water stip- 
aly of that stream. ‘Tlie 
Chulitna River at the base 
of the mountains hus an 
tttitudeo! only about 549 
feet, showing a descent of 
70,000 feet in the 3o miles 
between the summit of 
the mountain and the 
river. 

Mt. Me Kinley was 
known to the Russians 
settied about the heacl of 
Cook Taiet mearly too 
years ago, and was called 
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by then Maditafa—i.e., Big: The first 
Aniericnn to/see and publish af account 
of il was a prospector ndmed W. A. 

Dickey, who gave the mountain {ts 
present name.” 

The writer made the only measure 
ments of height ever obtained al this 
TnL, Inthe summer of 1igh, while 
exploring the Shushitna River with a 
party from the U.S) Genlogical Surver. 
Por this purpese a stadia Tine was rim 
wp the river, measuring clevatinns as 
well as directions With a transit. tristri- 
ment reading to miniites, From points 
ott this Hine-«ix angles for location anil 
clevation were obtaitied upon the mot 


» Vee, Janay 4. aap, py & Dicker 
cidteesh Fr bwigtst at "rer Joo fet,” 
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THE TRANS-AUSTRALIAN RAILWAY 


.X June 30, 1y00, there were 127,354 
iiles of taifroad in operation in 
Australia, almost all owned and worked 
by the government, These lines hardly 
more than skirt the eastern, southern, 
and western shores of the island conti- 
nent, and their entire length is small in 
proportion to its 2,46, 355 square miles 
of territary. Nevertheless thi railway 
developiuent is remarkable when one re- 
members that the population is hardly 
thore than four and a half millions, and 
that the country wus so fecently op 
proached by colonists, Four of the 
provinces— New South Wales, Victorin, 
mouth Atstralin, and Fucenslind—are 
eomnected by nil with one another— 
that is, one cng make 8 circnitons tevttr, 





skirting the shore, from Longreach, in 


Queensland, to Oodnudarta, in South 
Australia + but on arrival at the latter 


settlement he is still about o thonsand 
ra distunt from the tearest railway 





station in Westralia, The latter prey 


(Aso, 


OF bridges. 
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tain, und from these augles its position 
and height were determined. The plan 
of this triangulation is. shown om the 
axcompanying sketel: muy, antl the fol- 
lowing are the results : 

Latitude, 63° § worth ; jongitnde, 

Bi? oo wet The leivht antl dis 
tance as determitied by the various 
verticn! atigles.are as follows - 


Line. Histnnee_ milee ttrigii_ feed. 
t F rie er 
z ae 7,564 
3 65 mn 
4 fig onBeg 
5 = wy Ae 
f * a fu,059 


Weirhtol mean anid) acbopied Teectehit, se ufig 


Rosre? Mononow: 


NOTES 


itce is thus entirely isaluted from tle 
rest of the Conumonwealth, 

One of the most important project 
how urider the consideration af thy fed. 
eval government aims at bri these 
sepurited repions inte communication 
by rail. Sir John Forrest, Federal Past- 
master General and Prenier of Wes- 
tralia, has worked out a scheme which 
provides for s railway, over a thousand 
miles long, from Pott Angiusta, the west- 
erm terminus of the South Australian 
system, to Kalgoorlie, inthe Westralian 
gold-telds. ‘This line woald ron alone 
the cilge of the Great Australian bight 
amd traverse a region that thus far has 
heen hardly visited except by explorers. 
The cost is estimutted at about $12, soc.- 
This plan will probably be adopted 
by the Australian Government. The 
ootintry te be fmaversend is: 
generally level, requiring few tit 
‘The aTumients for the 
Trans-Australion Railway are par 
setttimental, a5 a means to bind a fu- 
ture empire together. Notte the less is 
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it true that it world exert etvormons in- 
fluence in opening unknown regions to 
eriterprise and would become a mighty 
instrument in advancing the financial 
prosperity of the Commonwealth, 

A practical obstacle to railway conimtu- 
hication between the provinces; or states 
an we must now call them, is found in the 
different gauges employed. (ttectts- 
land, South Australia, and Westralia 
use a 3 feet 6 inches gauge, Victoria a 
= feet 3 inches gange, and) New South 
Wales alone the standard gauge of 4 
feet 44: inches. Without doubt the new 
system will conform to the standard. 


, ON interesting publication of the 
A Department of Hydrography ot 
the U. S. Geological Surveys on the Pre- 
files of Rivers in the United States has 
jist been published anc is now available 
far distritation. | 
thor, has embodied within a Kindred 
pages the leating facts relating to about 
ave hundred and fifty of the most im- 
portant tivers ant streams of the coun- 
try, noting their length, dromnage area, 
the location of water-power in their 
courses, their peculiarities of flow, std 
the nuture of their drainage basins: 

The rivers selected are those which 
are the largest.in size and bear most 
directly upon the varied interests of the 
conntry, such as the Conuecticut, Hed- 
aot, Susquehanna, Ohio, Potomac, Mis- 
sissippi, Missoun, Platte, Caloraco, Sac- 
ramento, Columbia, and others. The 
figures for the tables, showing height 
abeve sea-level and fall per mile, were 
collected fron; various sourees. Some 
were olitained from the report of the 
Chief Engineer of the U.S. Army, some 
from railroad companies when their lines 
cross the streams, am] sone from the 
atlas shects of the ©. 5. Geological 

Tn the case of such rivers as the Con- 
necticut. Susquehanna, Mississippi, atl 


Mr. Gannett, the an- 
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Colorado, where the snrrounditie coin: 
try isof peculiar physiographic interest. 
very excellent and vivid descriptions of 
the ieading physical characteristics are 
given which aild to the interest onc 
render it valuable from on oditcationn! 
standpoint in geographic and: plivsin- 
grapluc instruction. The pamphlet is 
the result of much careful work, and 
is the first attempt to collect and com- 
pile this information, 


Tis tere thon fifty. vears that the 
project.of: draining the “uider 2ce 
has been under contemplation by tle 
Dutch povernumetit and people. ‘The 
scheme proposed would restore to ¢ulti- 
ation and luhitation a tract of land coi 
prising about 4yoojooo acres. Thds kon 
was submerged m the terrible storms 
of the ninth and twelfth centuries, and 
has since heen lying at on average depth 
of to feet below the surface of the sen; 
[tis reckoned that the cost of this resto: 
ration would be something like 340,« 
omo,cec, but. that the value of the re- 
claimed lind would repay the cost at 
least three times. over, 

At present the Zuider Zee is too shal- 
low for navigation, anc its shores ore 
comstantly inunilated and hardiy better 
than swamps. It is proposed to com 
atruct a dike, 28 miles in length-fpom 
Enkhuizen to the River Vssel, and by 
stent pumps to remove the water south 
of this dike, Through the reclaimed 
area canals are to be made, with roil- 
roads wong their banks. Thus. cis 
tances weuld be shortemedl—Fricsland 
and North Holland, for example, be- 
Ing 30 miles nearer by reilway than oat 
present. | 
Anew provitice, to be called Wilhel- 
mimiland, would be gddedto the Nether- 
lands, and the territory of the littl: king- 
dom would be increased ofe-sixcteenth, 
Vanousmodifications haye recently been 
proposed in the comprehensive plan sub- 
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anitted by the Dutch engineers in 1870, 
and itis stil an open question whether 
the entire project will be undertaken, 
and if so, when, The time requisite 
for gal age of the drainage is ¢ti- 
titted tn different experts: as from 
twelve to thitty-six years, 


EXCAVATIONS OF M, DE MORGAN 


AT SUSA_ 


VS 2 brief parngraph one can hardly 
domare than hint at the remarkable 
work dcoomplished by M. de Morgan, 


head of the French expedition, in his 


hivestizations at the ancient site of the 
Persian city Sus, One must read his 
firat mepart, just published by the French 
government. He found traces of five 
success! Ve settlements on the same site : 
First. remains of a Gieco-Parthian set- 
Hement dating from the third century 
B,C; under these, remains of two suc- 
cessive Persian settlements: then the 
settlement cocyal with Nebuchadnexmir, 
und. lowest of all, vestiges of the city 
destroved by the Assyrinns tooo vears 
before Christ. 

In each Iaver of habitation important 
discoveries were made whereby the 
world’s knowledge ts greatly increased. 
For exaniple, in the record chamber was 
found an mscription giving complete 
(létails as to the corvée system in Baby- 
louia. - Other still more ancient inserip- 
tions conveying o mass of informution 
were unearthed i the same chamber, 
Specially to be noted is a finely carved 
stele of Naramsin, son of Sargamn, going 
hack to abowt 3o00 B,C. MM, de Mor- 
gan is at present enguged in working 
tp the vast amount of material he has 
laid) bare. His first report can be con- 
sidered only os tutroductory to the vol- 
Wines In course of preparation. What 
he has already done marks an epoch in 
enental archzeology. 


-Paul du Chaillu is on his way to Rnasia, 
where he will live for three or four 


vers studying the great Slav Empire 
andits peaple. Mr. du Cliailin believes 
that Russia is entirely misitlerstood in 
Amenca, Tt is his aim to see person- 
ally the problems that confront this ex- 
panding race, and toe learn the motives 
aml ambitions that anitate them. He 
will study and live among all classes 
and in all parts of the empire, from St. 
Petersburg to Viadivestoak. Probably 
uo American traveler since the davs af 
George Kennan has bad such liberty of ' 
action as Mr. dia Choith will enjor. 


The United Statex Consular List fur- 
tishes some mteresting infortiation con- 
cerning the temuire of office of our 
Diphunatic Corps amd Consular Service, 
Qutof 276 persons employed int these 
services it appears thut 196, of 65 per 
cent, have served for five .eursor wore : 
that 37 per cent have server for ten 
yeors or more, and thet 14 per cent 
have served foro yearsot more. ‘Three 
persons have served for 27 years euch, 
Two persons 25 years, amd one person 
each 29, 30, 32, 37, ated 48 years, The 
average tern of service of persons: in 
the United States Consular and Dipto- 
matic Servier abroad has been q.4 wears, 
From the above figures it would seem 


that the charge that our Consular and 


Diplomatic Service is wanting in expe- 
rience is senrcely sustained, 


New French Ocean Cables —With the 
desire to tiake French trode independ- 
ent of the British cable service, the 
French Ministry of Commerce and 
Posts has lately completed the laying of 
two new cables. The first is from Oran, 
im western Algeria, to a port in Mi: 
rocco, “The other is from Hud, in An- 
fam, to Amey, in the Chinese province 
of Fukien, opposite Formesa. From 
Amoy mespres from and to French 
Indo-Ching will be carrind over the 
Chinese lnm Tines and the Russian. 
Siberian wires. Thusthe Frettch (ioay- 


ernment will have direct communica: 
tion with #s representatives without 
the use of foreign cables. A tne to 
Marl tT, in conjunction with the 
Geri: Duteh cable te German: East 
African coleny, anc a cable from Mario: 
fascar to Lorenz, Marques are also 
projected. 


Massacre of Dr. James | —A 
‘Hapatch from Siiney, Nie ante Wales, 
ynnoiiiees the massacre of the Rev. Dr. 


James Chalmers and 9 party of white 


men by the cannihals on the Fly River, 
New Guineas. For more. thon twenty 
years Dro Chalmers Ins Inbored mmeng 
the natives of this lorge island, both 

as tencherand explorer. [t is owing 


Sail to his exertions that New Guinea. 


is so well known today. He explored 
the Alpa of New Guinea, that range of 
mountains extending for oo miles. peur- 
allel tu tie southern coast and reaching 
inaltitude of from 16,00 to 12,c00 fret. 
He wus also one of the founders of Fort 
Moresby, the present capital of British 
New Guinea. The Fly River, where he 
met lis dewth, was explored for liun- 
dreds of miles by this intrepad explorer. 


The U.5. Board on Geographic Names 
has published a special report cotitain- 
ing a Het showing the approved spell- 
ing of about 4,000 Coastwise names in 
the es il archipelago, ‘There has 
hitherto been niuch difficulty with the 
iames,; inasmich as existing charts, 
bowks, ae und pubheations all dis 
re anrish charts contuined vither 
all Spanish | fames of Spanish nates 
amd wlso Malay names. written accerd - 
ing to Spanish methods, On English 
charts the spelling of some of the Ma- 
luy names bad been altered te conform 
to English and American methods of 
writing native nomes, and naturally 


A large 
‘ment of the arc of { 
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Umer errors and preat confinaiots 
liad arieyn. The TS. Board on Geo- 

graphic Nanies, when appealed to for 
advice, after due consideration, recon 
menive that the names in carrent use 


fod ther spelling, os shown on the best 
Spanish official maps anil charts, shout 
he follawed. The Hydregriphic Office, 


ptirstiant to this advice, inider the di. 
rection af ‘Capt, ©. C. Todd, 0.5. X., 
prepared, chiefly freer Spanish oftlal 
charts, the list of same which are ju: 
cluded in this special report of the Boartl, 
It is interesting to note that the mates 
Were approved by Father José Algué. 
of Manila, the highest authority in the 
Philippine isinndds. 





urement of the Acc of Quite.— 

hy of Franch scictitists have 
landed! in Pert to begin the remeasaure- 
uita, firat measured 
ro years upo by Houguer, La Conds- 
ntine, and Godin, of the French Acad: 
emy of Sciences. As great improve- 
ments have since heen made in the 
method and instriments for geodetic 
work, arcsof the earth can-tiow he ineas- 
tired with ant uleost iippreciable errey, 
and it will he interesting to note how 
closely the remeakurement will fallow 
the first. 

In 1899 the French Government dis- 
patched a reconnaissutee party, in oom- 
mand of Captains Macrain aint Ls: 
combe, to make a peteral suryey of the 
emintry and to submit o plan of organi- 
mation. They spent several months in 
tSoq in Peru, and an oe retin Tecomnt- 
metided that. the are prolonged tn 
both directions, Ther lan has been 
atlupted, aid the party that has reeetitiv 
landed in Peru will work four or five 
years there carrying it;ont. The arc 
a extend aver 7 degrees, or hout 430 
wiles. 
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e Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORE 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 
Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World 





The Records of the tusorance Department. of the State of New ¥ork 
. SHOW THAT The Mutual Life 


Has a Larger Premium Income - : : - (859,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force - . _- . ($918,000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Asnets - = (8235,000,0b0) 


A Larger Annual Interest Income : - (§§,000,000) 

Writes More New Business - - - - ($136,000,c00) 

And Pays More to Policy-holders - * - (§25,000,000- in 1896) 

THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 

It has paid to Policy-holders since | 38, Tate 
ita organization, in 1843 ' i . $437,005.195 +39 
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ROBERT A. GRANNIBS, Vice-President 


WALTER 2. GiILLE Sonal RRICK CROMWELL. Treesarer 
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